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The best answer to any attempt to 
limit or criticize the range and 
dignity of the Catholic intelligence 
or to associate it with the far 
Right is to read a man like Don 
Luigi Sturzo. 


LUIGI STURZO 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF HIS WRITINGS 


Edited by ROBERT C. POLLOCK 


IN THE FOLLOWING PAGES THOUGHT continues the policy of supplying its 
readers with careful summaries of the work of important Catholic thinkers. 
Don Luigi Sturzo is considered by many to be the most extraordinary 
example in our times of Catholic personality, a personality that enriches 
society with splendid and courageous speculation and with fruitful action. 
The perpetual enemy of Fascism, and finally an exile from it, this priest was 
mayor of Catagirone, Councilor and Vice-President of the National Associa- 
tion of Communes, General Secretary of the Nation Councils of Catholic 
Action, and founder of the Popular Party in Italy. This anthology and the 
bibliography that follows it can give only a limited understanding of the 
broad gifts of his speculative genius. If we should try in a single sentence 
to summarize that genius, it would be to say that no one has gone further 
than Luigi Sturzo in protesting against the abysses that have been built up 
in modern history between human personality on the one hand and society 
and history on the other. As such it constitutes a unique Catholic challenge 
and opposition to all the ideological forms of the Left and the Right, to all 
the liberalisms that are afraid of society or alienated from it and to all 
totalitarianisms of the Left or Right that are afraid of the human person 
and human freedom. 

As for the editor of this anthology, Robert C. Pollock, Sturzo has himself 
called him the first and most expert of all the expositors of his work. 

THe Epirors. 


I 


PRIMACY OF THE CONCRETE 


The conditions of a realistic understanding of man are more complex than 
we have supposed. For today we know that society is truly within the human 
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structure, and not outside it. Our social perspective has carried every prob- 
lem having to do with man far beyond the narrow confines within which it is 
customarily treated. We must not fall short of the full social concrete. Don 
Sturzo’s work is of first-rate importance because he has grasped in a unique 
way the problems involved in seeking to know the concrete. No one has 
shown more clearly that the closer we come to society as a living actuality, 
the closer we come to man. But because his achievements are so profound 
and original, they require from us a sustained effort and a willingness to 
open ourselves to problems which he has faced with rare courage and superla- 
tive intelligence. 

THE ANALYTICAL HABIT OF OUR CULTURE forces us to distinguish 
between the individual and society, and to make of society an entity 
apart, as if there could be either an individual outside society or 
society without individuals. Society is nothing else than concrete and 
historic individuality, for every concrete individuality is necessarily 
relative and associated, that is, existent in a plurality of individuals. 


Society is not an entity outside and above the individual, nor is 
the individual a reality outside and above society. Man is at once 
individual and social. His individual potentiality and his social poten- 
tiality have a single root in his sensitive-rational nature. He is so 


individual as not to partake of any life but his own, as to be an 
incommunicable personality. He is so social that he could not exist 
nor develop any faculties nor even live his life outside the social 
forms. 


Individuality taken in itself as distinct from society and opposed 
to it is a logical abstraction. It is evident that in the concrete we find 
neither individuals apart from society, nor society apart from indi- 
viduals. In the concrete there are only individuals in society. 


The two factors of individuality and community so intertwine that 
it is hard to distinguish them and impossible to divide them. 


Every act of the individual is in itself associative, that is, it implies 
inter-individual relationship. A bare thought, even before it has been 
manifested, and although purely individual, has an associative char- 
acter. There exists nothing of human activity that, although originally 
individual, has not by that very fact an associative value; nothing 
that can come into being among men without demanding some form 
of association. 
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We must not forget that sociology is a recent science, and that for 
many it has not attained the dignity of an autonomous science with 
its own principles and methods. There is therefore an attempt to 
apply to it heterogeneous or analogical principles, taken now from 
mechanics, now from biology or psychology, or from economics, 
politics, ethics, philosophy, and history. In the resulting confusion, 
the modern sociologist has neglected the study of sociology in itself, 
giving himself up to specialization of subjects and the analytical 
study of social phenomena, without much troubling about the whole, 
which is usually inaccurately described as the philosophy of society. 


Hence I accuse such sociology of abstractionism: it presents a 
society in the abstract above or below the concrete of actual facts and 
their intrinsic value and significance. 


The study of sociology can be broken up into branches, it can be 
carried on by particular analyses of this or that question, but there 
will be no true sociology if the branches are not united to the tree, 
if analysis is not brought back to synthesis, the bette: to understand 
society in its concrete and living complexity. 


We take the term, sociology, as meaning the study of social life 
in its complexity and in its synthesizing factors. 


Two methods can here be followed, the experimental and the his- 
torical. The first means an analytic study of social facts, to bring 
out their constant elements and from these to derive their nature and 
laws. The second implies studying the social syntheses and their 
factors in their concreteness and in the dialectic of human process. 


We prefer this second method, which carries us to the heart of 
reality, bringing it to life for us in its entirety, since there is no 
living reality which is not at once concreteness and process, that is, 
history. We do not ignore the advantages of the experimental method 
as a means of investigation and for bringing together material, but 
this, removed from its historical setting, must remain lifeless for 
us, like the elements of a dissected corpse. Thus, we hold that there 
can be no true sociology which is not “historicistic” in the sense that 
the social structure of mankind is one with its concretization, and 
this is processive in time, that is, historical. 
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History may be considered as the concrete and dynamic aspect of 
sociology, and as the living material for sociological experiment. 


What is history if not this human-social process which resolves 
itself in each of us in our personal finalism? Such activity and final- 
ism can only be realized in society, that is, by men living together. 
History is nothing but society in the process of development and 
actuation; and society is simply the human organism (or the active 
coexistence of men) tending to realize itself in time. 


To fulfill its scientific purpose sociology should carry the study 
of society in the concrete into the fourth dimension, that of time, 
considering the formation of society from its most rudimentary be- 
ginnings down to the most advanced stage of present reality, seeking 
to divine the purposive tendencies that it reveals and to understand 
its orientation toward the future. 


Society is not a museum piece, set in a glass case, petrified into 
the immobility of death, the witness to a past already extinct. Society, 
while obeying the basic laws of human life, has always its historical 
novelty, its aspects of revelation, its inward dynamism. 


Sociology and history are but the concrete, contingent, transitory, 
evolving aspects of the thought and will that are permanent in man; 
for his nature and finality never change. 


Apart from the special character of my books, I wished above all 
to bring out the contribution to be made to sociology in other fields, 
especially that of history, to widen its horizon and to achieve a cer- 
tain integration insofar as I was able to do so. I wished, moreover, 
to impel sociology on to the plane of our Western civilization, of 
our own history, and the prevailing political and religious con- 
ceptions. 


The sociologist who studies the present civilization of Western 
countries cannot avoid noting the importance of Christianity and of 
its development: as the Hindu or Mohammedan or Chinese sociolo- 
gist will do the same in the valuation of the fundamental elements of 


his own civilization. 


Just as heresy could not come to birth save with dogma and 
through dogma, so the civilization of today, allegedly secularist and 
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anti-Christian, could not come to birth save in countries already 
imbued with Christianity. It uses all the data of the historical process 
of Christianity, and profits by them for what it believes to be its own 
fulfillment: universal brotherhood, social justice, political liberty, 
scientific autonomy, independent education, free art, planned econ- 
omy and many other aspects of present-day society. 


II 


ORGANISM, RELATION, SOLIDARISM 

We escape individualism, not by denying the individual, but by con- 
ceiving him properly and as he is in the concrete, that is, as a being who is 
social by nature, and whose life is, through and through, a life of relations. 
Man comes to fruition within the more inclusive unities. Thus, through coex- 
istence and interrelationship, characteristics are manifested which cannot be 
reduced to individuals taken in an abstract separateness. Man is a dynamic 
relation, and the historical widening and deepening of relationships have 
unlocked energies and revealed unsuspected qualities. The values accumu- 
lated and realized in social life, all the riches resulting from human coliabo- 
ration in knowledge and practical action pour back into individuals. 


Society is always operating from the moment that there are indi- 
viduals. It may lack a stable and purposeful organization; there are 
elementary forms of society; but from the fact that there are indi- 
viduals who seek to achieve something new through their own activi- 
ties, sociality in the concrete exists. 


(i) The individual is social by his very nature, and all his life 
is nothing else than a life of relations. (ii) Every individual forms 
to himself the center of his own life, and acts and reacts among his 
fellows, who also form to themselves centers of their own lives, so 
that there comes to be a continual multiplication of each in others 
and others in each. (iii) Hence, the more the individual develops, 
the fuller the development of the elements relative to him. Thus by 
continual action and reaction society comes to be individualized in 
types, institutions, moral bodies, and the individual to be socialized 
in the institutions circumscribing his life. 


The generic concept of human society implies the existence of 
relations: man exists socially inasmuch as he is relative. Human 
society is neither more nor less than the expression of human rela- 
tivity, of the relative co-existence of men, and in this sense society 
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in general, apart from any particular form, is a necessary natural 
datum. 


The fundamental social principle (like the cosmic one) is the 
solidarity of the component elements. 


It is impossible to conceive man and human nature as other than 
relative, or the requirements and laws of nature as abstracted from 
all relationship. As such, these are inconceivable and could not exist. 
Man, human nature, laws, natural requirements, always appear to 
us in the concrete of existence, and hence in an individualized, con- 
crete and related form. 


The whole of society is the projection of individuals in their rela- 
tionship and inter-activity; the more living and continuous this 
projection is, the broader the relationships involved, the more intense 
and constant the activity of each member, then the wider, the more 
effective and more deeply rooted is the society they form. 


Yet man is the active and effective cell of every social organism. 
. .» Man who moves, thinks, wills, creates, reacts, perpetuates him- 
self and dies. This man cannot act alone; he is a part of an organ- 
ism that he himself forms and reforms, initiates and continues, de- 


stroys and remakes. 


The structure, development and duration of the social forms de- 
pend on the correspondence between their ends and the natural 
exigencies of individuals, and on the soundness and continuity of 
the cooperation of individuals in their concrete reality. 


III 
THE PERSON THROUGH INSTITUTIONS 


In a real sense man objectifies himself in and through the maintenance and 
development of the social forms and institutions. There is not a moment of 
associated life which does not exhibit the activities of individuals tending 
toward new forms of associations, new social organisms, by means of which 
man can project still further his being into time and space. Therefore, the 
problem of the constant renewal and enlargement of human life is not a 
purely individual problem but is also a social one, requiring a double initia- 
tive, that directed toward the interior of the person and that directed to the 
very social structures themselves. Hence social progress is tied in with the 
destiny of man. And if social conservatism does not minister to growth it 


is anti-human. 
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There does not exist an individual act that is not at the same time 
social, there does not exist a single moment of associated life that is 
not organic; as a consequence there is no instant in which an institu- 
tion does not find realization, at least in an individual and inchoate 


form. 


We know that human action, inasmuch as it is rational, is final- 
istic, and that the structural concretization of society is as an imma- 
nent actuation of this finalism. 


Organized society is . . . a mediate and practical revelation of 
the natural ends of men among themselves and in relation to God. 
. . . It is true that the manifold actuations of society often fail to 
correspond to our inmost nature and its exigencies, while principles 
and their applications are distorted (as in the case of slavery). But 
in this continuous experimentation, the endeavor to grasp the values 
of nature and to fulfill their purpose has never ceased nor will it 


cease. 
Human personality can evolve just insofar as it is rooted in society. 


Just as the individual consciousness develops on the social plane, 
so the end of the individual man extends onto the social plane, in 
order to be more or less adequately achieved. 


Only in an organic life can individuals gain consciousness of 


their being. 


The social tendency is toward the organization of every special 
associative trend. 


If the innate organicism of society can be hampered, it cannot be 
suppressed. Neither in the past nor today, when State centralization 
has reached its peak, has it been possible to prevent the creation of 
organisms to meet the manifold needs of social life, on a basis of 
the associations, whether legalized or outside the law—economic, 
moral, religious, cultural and political—which correspond to the 
various aspects of human activity in its unceasing dynamism. 


With the inversion of the social values of the pre-Christian world, 
human personality took the place formerly held by the social groups. 
Human personality, hitherto misconceived and misprized, became, in 
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virtue of religious recognition, the center and end of all collective 
activity. It was summoned to build up society anew 4s by a new 
creation. 

The personality of man and Christian as sung by Dante has con- 
tinued its unceasing evolution up to our own time, and will develop 
still further. 


All human activity is individual, even if developing, as it does, 
collectively, or by groups. 

Knowledge is born of the relation of each one of us with his fel- 
lows, and it is only through social data that the personality of the 
individual develops. 

All social forms are in a state of perpetual becoming. Thus, even 
today, the political Society is still in process of evolution, with its 
rhythm, its crises, its involutions. 


Hence, to conceive of human society as fixed in concrete types, 
with the family and the state as its main expressions, standing as 
the Pillars of Hercules of its inward elaboration, and to make this 
conception the grounds for denying the possibility of a concrete or- 


ganization of the International Community, is to give the lie both to 
history and to the essential nature of human society. 


IV 
THE PLACE OF PROCESS 


Don Sturzo has a magnificent sense of the reality of process. He has really 
grasped the notion of ‘contingency, and handles it everywhere in his writings 
with depth and finesse. He never permits us to forget that we are living in 
a universe characterized by time and rhythm, by incompleteness and develop- 
ment. We shall find that his doctrine of process and history is the very means 
by which we shall be able to integrate the achievements of the modern era 
into the vast edifice of culture that has been thousands of years in the mak- 
ing. Don Sturzo shows us that the closer we approach the concrete of human 
life, the more does the reality of human process assert itself. History, there- 
fore, is revealed as fundamentally the inner process of man himself, a process 
underlying the succession of outward events. Thus we learn to take seriously 
the temporal dimension of rationality. And we can perceive that the process 
of rationality is bound up with the social forms in their intertwining, develop- 
ing, refashioning through perennial birth pangs. 
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I did not want to lose what I believed I had gained in the company 
of the positivist sociologists of the Durkheim type, in regard to the 
nature of society which they presented as an extra-individual entity; 
nor what I have gained in the company of the Hegelian idealists, 
in regard to the dialectic of thought and of human activity. It must 
be admitted that I had gained something from both, but such as to 
oblige me to cast aside the principles that underly the two theories 
both in the sociological and in the historical field. 


I then returned to the idea of social progress. I substituted for the 
word progress that of process, accepting it not from Hegel but from 
Croce, without the implication of the Crocian theory. I eliminated 
the word evolution, using instead development, with the aim of 
characterizing the historical becoming, made up of progress and 
regression, of developments and involutions, of impulsions and 
pauses. Finally I had to recognize that there is no specific difference 
between the activity of the individual and that of individuals com- 
bined in society. 


It is true that the intertwining of the generations is continuous, so 
that individual experiences may become collective, and form tradi- 
tion. And that the new men who come forward in making their own 
experiments start from a determined common level, which they 
insensibly have reached. Notwithstanding, if a human process is to 
give the signs of its dynamism, individuals must gain consciousness 
of their own experiences, that is to say, in one way or another, in 
direct or reflected form, while they retrace the experience of the past. 
Thus, in associated life there are, contemporaneously, developments, 
arrests, renewals, involutions, all the stages that experience implies. 
Hence, there is not always progress, never a real regression, but in 
a relative sense both progress and regression, that is, experimentation 
and achievement. 


It is impossible for men to win their personality without tending 
toward rationality and a unification both inward and social. In the 
same way, it is impossible for society, in its process, not to tend 
toward rationality and unification. 


History is process without discontinuity; the past resolves itself 
into the present bearing with it the good and the evil realized by 
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events; the trend is always toward the rational, either truly such or 
so believed. 


Vico gave a new meaning to history and sought its laws. His philo- 
sophical concept was based on historical reality viewed as an inner 
process, involute yet rational. 


Every individual is in himself a complete being, but he cannot 
express himself and actuate his potentiality save with the concourse 
of others, who, where he is concerned, represent a kind of condition- 
ing environment. Thus, for each one of us in his relative ambit, there 
comes to be an endless interlinking of individual initiative and col- 
lective conditioning. Rationality, by its inner necessity for expression 
and fulfilment, urges to an action that will surmount the condition- 
ing limits. 

Between the idea of a constant rational becoming and that of a 
process not intrinsically progressive, there might seem an irreducible 
conflict. But, once the purely rational and the purely irrational are 
excluded by concrete reality, the movement falls within relativistic 
lines, in which, besides the true rational, what we have called the 
semi-rational and the pseudo-rational have their function, now posi- 
tive, now negative. 


Rationality, in actuating itself, outstrips the relative datum already 
achieved and establishes other relative data to be outstripped in 
their turn. Yet, through the very working of this relativity, complex 
and entangled as it is, we often are unable to distinguish true ration- 
ality from semi-rationality, or from an only apparent rationality 
(pseudo-rationality). 


It is enough to recall the various phases of social institutions to 
perceive this truth. The family was polygamic and has become mo- 
nogamic; compared to the latter, the former must be considered less 
rational, yet polygamy in its patriarchal form must have been a 
progress from a less organized and less stable type of family. Our 
vision would not be realistic if we did not place the institution of the 
family into relationship with its environment—economy, moral out- 
look, political and religious organization. We shall find, for instance, 
that the polygamic family, answering to the requirements of its 
environment, would be relatively more rational than a monogamic 
family, transplanted into an unsuitable environment. This fact may 
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be noted even today in semi-barbarous countries when Christianity 
is introduced. It is here not enough to prescribe that the family 
should be monogamic, but it must be given an enabling environment 
by an adequate transformation of political and economic society. 


War today is reputed by many an irrational custom, and so in 
fact it is. However, until the social elements that make it possible 
have been modified, war will be rendered rational under the aspect 
of right, justice, social necessity. The pseudo-rational and the semi- 
rational, as the case may be, are received and defended as truly 
rational. 


In the Middle Ages, the “temporal order” under the feudal and 
ecclesiastical system suffered from disunity, instability and weakness. 
To gain a sounder structure and a greater stability became a prac- 
tical aspiration and a historical necessity. So long as the States did 
not possess a valid central power, and finances and an army of their 
own, and were not upheld by the converging feeling of the people 
that their prosperity was bound up with the autonomy of the nation, 
the State could not acquire a stable structure. It was the task of the 
absolute monarchies to subordinate everything to their power, even, 
under certain aspects, the Church. This was their practical aim. The 
tendency was rational, but the means used often were neither rational 
nor legitimate. The “Reason of State” was the pseudo-rational ele- 
ment, which accompanied a movement in itself fundamentally 
rational. 


The movement for liberty, equality and fraternity was a rational 
movement, but popular sovereignty, understood as something abso- 
lute and illimitable, was its pseudo-rational counterpart. 


The laic State carried with it a notable ethical element, imbued 
with Christian values. It is true that the theoretical premises and 
ends of this ethic were prevalently naturalistic, but the principles 
of the respect for human personality, for individual liberty, for legal 
equality, for justice in private relations without distinction of class, 
the abolition of slavery and legal serfdom, were impregnated with 
Christianity. The failure to recognize this was the mistake made by 
many, who sought to defend as it stood the historical position to 
which the Church was then bound. 
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SoctaL CONSCIOUSNESS 


One of the most tantalizing terms of our generation is the phrase “collec- 
tive consciousness.” Whatever reality lies behind it, and indubitably the con- 
cept has some kind of powerful validity, it has engendered a series of emascu- 
lated and mystifying explanations which steal from it its real credit. Sturzo’s 
strong intelligence has attacked the problem fruitfully, in such a way as to 
save the unique individual who lies at the root of this consciousness, and yet 
insisting that the personality of the group is really living in a way that lies 
beyond mere psychological or mechanical unity. 

Consciousness is the principle of the concretization of sociality. 


The basis of individual life and of social life is the same. It is 
knowledge and love. It is impossible to conceive of a society without 
this binomial. We have been continually speaking of consciousness, 
whether individual or social: the life of consciousness is nothing 
other than knowledge and love. There can be no human perfection 
without the truth that is the object of knowledge and without good 
which is the object of will. Any social element if it is not transformed 
into truth and love has no value. 


Since I dwelt in a great part of the Inner Laws of Society on the 
function of rationality, no one can think that the consciousness of 
which I speak could be devoid of rationality; and since I presup- 
posed and made manifest the principle of free will, no one can sup- 
pose that this consciousness is severed from free will; and since I 
stressed the inward finalism of the forms of sociality, which is con- 
cretized by consciousness, no one can be so unintelligent as to suppose 
that consciousness falls outside the radius of social finalism. 


The determinant factor of society is the consciousness which we 
call inter-individual and collective simply for the sake of a compre- 
hensive formula; actually it is nothing but the consciousness of each 
individual that is reflected in that of others through the quest and 
actuation of a common end. 


If it be asked whether the individual comes first and then society, 
first the individual consciousness and then the collective conscious- 
ness, the answer will be in the negative, if “first” and “then” are 
taken as meaning an order in time. If, on the other hand, they refer 
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to a logical order, in a coexistent causality, the answer will be that 
the individual does come first and society afterwards. We, however, 
must not permit such abstract formulas to mislead us. Society is, in 
the concrete, in the individual by the very fact that there cannot be 
individuals outside society; the consciousness of the social datum 
may exist initially in the individual even before he arrives at the re- 
flection of an individual consciousness of his own. The more the 
dependence of the individual on the social whole is felt, the more 
vigorous the group consciousness that results; and the more each 
individual feels the benefits of society, the deeper and richer does 
the collective consciousness become. 


What lies at the root of the social entity is the individual con- 
sciousness, which, interflected among the members of the group as 
thought and action, forms the collective consciousness and through 


it the social personality. 


We must be clear that this consciousness, which we call a group- 
consciousness, or social or collective or historical consciousness, 
according to the various shades of language, is not something stand- 
ing by itself apart from concrete individuality. 


The essence of history is the very activity of a social group in its 
process. The personality of the group is really living, with a unity 
not psychological or mechanical, as certain sociologists imagine, but 
moral-historical, founded on an intercommunication of consciousness. 

Such personality gives birth to a collective finalism which is the 
welfare of the group and its members, and which, taken as a whole, 
transcends the exigencies of individuals and even present life, press- 
ing forward into the future. 


Moral and cultural personality, therefore (in the broad meaning 
of the word, as a “positive stage of advancement in civilization’’), 
is never an entity by itself, above individuals. 


It has been said that a people without a history is without self- 
awareness, and this is true. History means the strivings of associated 
life, the struggle for the formation of a peculiar existence, the con- 
quest and defence of peculiar autonomy, the predominance of moral 
forces and culture, the march of progress. . . . In substance, history is 
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consciousness of our own being and of our own continuity—a con- 
tinuity not merely individual but collective, so that we feel ourselves 
parts of a whole, living elements in a life surpassing the individual, 
common sharers in something that grew up in a past when we were 
not, and that will continue when we are no more. 

What is this projection of ourselves into past and future, beyond 
the boundaries of our own lives, as though a stronger will bound 
us to itself in a vaster rhythm, so that we feei ourselves participants 
in a continuity that transcends and absorbs us? We feel that the more 
our knowledge widens and our feelings deepen, the greater the 
enrichment of our being with what was not ours and has become ours. 
Consciousness of our own being transforms itself into consciousness 
of human solidarity and of spiritual communion. 


The first natural nucleus is the family. The family, as such, does 
not create a historical consciousness but only a consciousness of 
affections, of moral and material interests, of perpetuity of life. 
Where a certain historical consciousness, still in its infancy, begins 
to take shape, is in the consistency of several families bound together 
by a bond that unites, organizes and transcends them. We thus find 
a widening of the nucleus, which is a transition to a new sphere of 
relationships coexisting with the first and, under another aspect, 
reaching beyond them. This for the writer is the first sign of an 
important sociological law, which may be defined at once as the 
transcendence of a given social nucleus through the formation of a 
wider collective consciousness. 


A polis, a respublica, a nation takes shape; it has its political per- 
sonality, its civic consciousness, its history. It is then that, turning 
back to its past, it discovers or reexperiences the mythos of its origin, 
the prophecies of its greatness, the mission awaiting it in the future. 

Where religion and culture are akin and tend to become unified, 
the collective consciousness is widened through transcendence of the 
social nuclei and the consequent transfer of personality. 


We use the word, transcendence, to indicate the overstepping of 
the limits of one stage into another. This passage is not from experi- 
mental reality to mental abstraction but from one spiritually experi- 
enced reality to another. 
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Transcendence comes about in the depths of the individual con- 
sciousness, mutually reflected as collective consciousness, so that the 
groups themselves come to be transcended in a continuous widening 
of contingent purposes. 


Nation means individuality of a people: and this cannot come 
about without a stable geographical contiguity, a historical and cul- 
tural tradition, an economic interest. When to these preliminary con- 
ditions is added an awakened consciousness on the part of the people 
of one of those sociological syntheses which only great ideas such as 
religion, liberty and independence can bring about, then there de- 
velops the collective personality which we call nation. 


For such consciousness (collective) to emerge, the social group 
must have pre-existent within itself those values that form the nexus 
of a natural community, such as tradition, customs, language, ter- 
ritory, social rights and economic interests. Men living together con- 
verge upon these essential values of life, even though the community 
never had an independent political configuration of its own. The 
totality of these values, idealized as a reality either to be attained or 
to be defended, forms the collective consciousness of the nation. 


The formation of an international consciousness as of any other 
collective consciousness proceeds by steps and develops slowly from 
small, zealous nuclei to larger areas still to be won over. The his- 
torical process in all changes of social unity which are accompanied 
by changes in popular orientation is a slow one. 


The International Community, the fundamental elements of which 
have always existed—for there have always been relations between 
the various peoples—shapes itself and develops with its own rhythm 
amid the evolutionary movement of all the other social forms. And 
like all other forms of society it seeks to develop organs of its own— 
that is, to acquire an ever-increasing autonomy and a distinct and 
self-dependent personality. 


Nationalism and Internationalism are today the two poles around 
which politics has its evolutions and involutions. All other human 
interests, institutions, social trends, even cultural and religious life, 
are affected by the influx of nationalist or internationalist politics. 
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FREEDOM AND NECESSITY 


Freedom cannot be conceived of as an unconditioned state or as a process 
toward an unconditioned state. Without conditioning, a man’s freedom would 
be freedom at its least. For example, outside society man would lack the 
means of forming a more human consciousness, being cut off from the his- 
torical past. The absence of social conditioning would mean a harsher physi- 
cal conditioning. Again, through man’s creative transformation of nature, 
nature becomes the source of a higher conditioning, offering new possi- 
bilities for development. Even natural laws, which condition him, merely set 
the stage for activities by which he makes these laws into “auto-laws,” 
through knowledge and purpose. It is clear, then, that man can realize him- 
self only by entering more resolutely into his finite condition, accepting limit 
and recognizing each limiting situation as but a rung upon which he can 
climb to a higher situation, which will also have its limit, and so on. Our 
task is to become fully conscious of the level to which history and society 
have brought us, and to proceed from there. We are thus conditioned by the 
whole of modern culture, and there is no way to progress except by recog- 
nizing the fact and moving on. 

In every field and sphere, collective activity must either be directed 
toward achievement or fail. The notion of conquest, from both the 
sociological and the historical viewpoint, must be extended to all 
possible gains in moral, intellectual, religious, political, economic 
and social welfare. And as any form of welfare won (freedom, for 
instance) must be guaranteed, defended and relived, so its conquest 
is always a becoming, in the continuity of action. The good things 
achieved, being insufficient in themselves, call for others to be 
achieved in their turn. The achievement of welfare is always partial, 
never entire. It is precarious, never conclusive. To be defended, it 
must be renewed, augmented, restored. In a word, the good won must 
be continually reexperienced so as to ensure its existence, continuity 
and development. 


Conquering achievement, as finalism of action, gives vitality and 
unification to the collective personality; the renunciation of all con- 
quest, insofar as it denotes pure acquiescence in the present state, 
petrifies and dissolves that personality. Thus, the notion of conquest, 
from both the sociological and historical viewpoint must be extended 
to all possible gains in moral, intellectual, religious, political, 
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economic and social welfare, alike in the internal life of the group 
and in its relations with other groups. 


The whole of human activity may be said to be a continuous 
process of reform, correction and integration of what is by what 
should be. The should-be (the deontological) presses upon us in the 
guise of rationality, that is, of a laudable, desirable, attainable ideal. 
The should-be is the spirit that quickens the letter, and the reality, 
having become open to criticism, is the letter that has lost part or the 
whole of its spirit. Hence the dialectic of the negative and positive 
moments gains an endless potentiality. When, however, the sense of 
the incompleteness and of the deficiencies of the present is feeble 
and wanting, when the need for criticism is numbed or quenched, then 
society decays into periods of stasis, of immobility and of abasement 


of human personality. 


It is said that virtue, knowledge, liberty must be won daily; that 
their conquest is never-ending; that the day it stops is a day of loss. 
These expressions are true; they indicate the inner effort that impels 


us to perennial operation. 


In all the fields of human activity, from the humblest to the loftiest, 
from the purely personal to the most widely social, the striving to 
overcome and vanquish the negative moment and to resolve it into 
the positive is plain. Hence the disproportion between ideals and 
their concrete embodiments, the criticism of what has been done by 
what is yet to do, the sense of a disparagement of the present as com- 


pared with the future. 


The constant datum that can be drawn from the sociological study 
of conditioning factors is that the individual man either adapts him- 
self to them or evades them, either endures them or has the urge to 
overcome them. But in whatever way man reacts to conditioning 
factors, he cannot do without them for his activity; he can only 
substitute one set for another, either voluntarily or involuntarily 
through those series of happenings that change human life for better 
or for worse. In substance, man cannot act without being conditioned, 
but he finds in himself the urge to overcome a given condition that 
prevents him from acting, and to create the conditioning that better 


responds to his urge towards well-being. 
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Thus two principles regulate human activity; the interior one 
of rationality, which impels him towards the good—in whatsover 
fashion it be apprehended and willed—and gives him the faculty 
of self-determination; and the external one of conditioning factors, 
which give him the material, the boundary and the urge for acting. 


Freedom cannot be conceived of as an unconditioned state or as a 
process toward an unconditioned state. A man for whom no social 
tie exists is not the freest individual conceivable. The lack of con- 
ditioning factors is in inverse proportion to all the advantages that 
society offers for man’s free choice. Man outside society would lack 
the means of forming more human consciousness, for he would be 
cut off from his historical past, which he would not know, and from 
the moral and material conquests of mankind, of which he would 
not be able to avail himself. A man cut off from social life, to the 
point of having no direct knowledge or even memory of it, would 
have to retrace by himself the experience of centuries in order to 
assure himself a life as little animal as possible. His freedom would 
be the least of freedoms; the absence of social conditioning would 
mean a harsher and straiter physical conditioning. 


Physical and historico-social conditioning is a necessity if man is 
to live and work. Every present-past conditions every future-present. 
The historical antecedent conditions the historical process. But for 
us the conditioning is never deterministic, for to us the historical 
process is rational. The Roman Empire both facilitated and hindered 
the spread of Christianity, like all historical conditionings which 
serve as impulse and as check, as maturing and as retarding. 


The concept of process as the succession of individual experiences, 
and also, through the individuals, of collective experiences, in no wise 
means that the individual is wholly free, without laws and without 
limits. It means merely that within the laws and limits of his being 
and of the conditioning factors about him, he is not determined but 
self-determining, and by this very fact may be considered a creator 
of his own experience. The very laws of his being and the limits 
set by his psychophysical conditioning (the outer world and even the 
human body) become in man experiences of his own and phases of 


his own process. 
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It would be a mistake to think that there are no sociological and 
historical laws because man is free, or that such laws are determinis- 
tic because human conditioning is a necessary datum. 


If the social laws, when examined in the abstract, may have an 
appearance of determinism, this should not make us falter in our 
judgment that, like economic and moral laws, they are laws expressed 
and actuated by men with their free nature and their necessary 
conditioning. 

Social life in us is not a different life from individual life. Our 
part in social life, considered as a whole, may be more or less 
adherent, but it is actually a taking part. That is why individual 
liberty develops in the same way on the social plane, as a gain of 
consciousness, an adherence. 


Social liberty can be considered under various aspects, as original 
liberty, organic liberty, finalistic liberty, formal liberty. 


It cannot be doubted that there exists in man an original liberty 
of a social character, which we hold to be nothing other than the 
actuation of individual liberty on the social plane. 


A social structure or scaffolding is necessary to the further action 
of individual men. But the social environment itself can and must 
be surpassed and transcended by the same free human activity. The 
study of this individual-social cycle presupposes an initial recogni- 
tion of individual liberty and of its influence in social life, which 
sociology partly borrows from philosophy and partly verifies by 
its own means. 


Original liberty is the autonomy of human personality, able to be 
realized in a social order. 


We mean by organic liberty both free initiative in the creation of 
social organisms adapted to the manifold needs of life, and freedom 
within these organisms. The main and direct application of original 
liberty is the freedom to create the organs of the group, to modify 
them, develop them, multiply them. 


As the social organisms are by their nature finalistic, so organic 
liberty resolves itself into finalistic liberty. Finalistic liberty is the 
conscious sharing in the social ends. 
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When we speak of finalistic liberty, we do not mean that the gen- 
eral end of society is free, be it family, church or polity. The general 
end of human action, which is the good, is not free; what is free is 
the concretization of this end in the continuous and manifold contin- 
gencies of individual activity. In the same way, the general end of 
any society, which is the common good, is not free; what is free is 
the manner in which this good is to be realized. 


In the complexus of social liberties, finalistic liberty is an advance 
on organic liberty. It is a more intimate affirmation of the very nature 
of liberty; it is the self-identification of each individual with the 
social end, it is the tendential “reductio ad unum” of the wills of 
the members, not by an external, authoritative coercion, but by free 
participation in the activity of authority itself, through that social 
order for which the organs of authority are responsible. 

Finalistic liberty, in its positive aspect, resolves itself into a con- 


scious participation in authority and order. In its negative aspect, 
it is non-participation in a given order, because of a direct repug- 


nance of conscience. 


Original liberty, organic liberty, finalistic liberty, within what lim- 


its can they be exercised? What are the guarantees of their exer- 
cise? This is how the problem of formal liberty presents itself. 
Formal liberty, too, rests on human personality, but it is in- 
herent in the social organism as an objective element. There 
is no formal liberty without a juridical crystallization of society. In 
the concrete, we should speak of formal liberties, and they are not 
always and everywhere the same. They vary with the varying of 
customs, prejudices, beliefs, social aspirations. They vary according 
to epoch, the culture and genius of each separate people. Formal 
liberties are not to be found only in political society, but also in 
religious, domestic, economic and international society. 


The whole struggle for the formal liberties, which has been going 
on for centuries and will continue to do so, is founded on the claim 
to a share in power, in the generic sense of the word, by those who 
are kept remote from it. This participation is not always in the politi- 
cal field. The polity is late in appearing as an autonomous social 
form, and only recently has come to predominate over all the others. 
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Even within the polity, the fight for formal liberties may be con- 
cerned with non-political problems. 


In a narrower sense, formal liberties is the term for the political 
liberties, which insure the individual the exercise of political life, 
like freedom of vote, of the press, of meeting and association. These 
liberties have formed the central nucleus of the struggles for free- 
dom in the nineteenth century, and gave origin to the modern type 
of democratic State. The experience of the nineteenth century is 
more complex. Through the stress laid on the formal liberties, 
wherever possible a broader political class came into being, open to 
all currents and to all categories of citizens; but neither organic 
liberty nor finalistic liberty was appreciated in its intrinsic value. 
Infra-statal or extra-statal organisms were attacked; some were de- 
stroyed, some subjected to the State, so that all group autonomies 
were reduced and society became excessively individualized. 


The formal liberties are those most exposed to loss through open 
violation by the political organs of authority, and through lack of 
an adequate defense on the part of the citizens. 


VII 
SociALiTy OF THoucut, Eruics, Economics 


Thought is social, taking place through minds-in-association. It also has a 
social history, since the very development of thought is bound up with man’s 
capacity for projecting his rationality into temporal structures. Isolationism 
in thought is sterile, because it separates one from the living community in 
its creative enterprise, and from the travail of man in his striving toward 
rationality. With regard to moral and economic matters, it is necessary to 
be fully social and therefore historical in outlook. If the conditions are 
present for a more rational expression of human life, then we must assert 
our freedom in bringing to birth new institutions. 


Human knowledge is individual-social; even when it is most indi- 
vidual it is always inter-communicated; otherwise, it would not be 
true knowledge but would be lost in the depths of vain and unreal- 


ized thoughts. 


The experiences oi others, whether past or present, become in vari- 
ous ways common experiences. 


In philosophy, we are accustomed to consider the critique of 
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knowledge as a critique of subject and object, individually and 
abstractly, because everything that can be referred to social factors 
and to environment is left to the pedagogue, the psychologist, and the 
sociologist. It is my suggestion that we ought to reconsider the prob- 
lem of knowledge in its entirety, before making it a matter of specu- 


lative analysis. 


The man of thought and the man of action are interwoven in the 
living reality which is one, single and collective, a reality that can 
be analyzed but never divided. Thus, philosophy and history will 
always remain two branches of the one knowledge and speculation of 
man. If their convergence and reciprocal influence cease, philosophy 
becomes sterile tautology and history an incoherent succession of 


meaningless facts. 


By mental habit or through a purely didactic method (when it is 
not the result of a systematic error) many draw a distinction between 
individual morals and social morals. Those who have followed us 
until now will at once understand why we do not accept such a dis- 
tinction, nor formulas in which it is implicitly presupposed. For 
us there is one morality, individual-social, for the reason that there 
is no extra-individual society nor an extra-social individual. Who- 
ever accepts our thesis on the nature of society and its concretization 
cannot divide morals into individual and social. Morality is always 
individual because all human acts proceed from the individual, and 
it is always social because all human acts extrinsicate themselves 
in society. 

When the moralists draw a distinction between individual morals 
and social morals, they are more especially concerned with defining 
the limits within which the political authority can intervene to regu- 
late custom and punish law breakers, without invading the domain of 
private activity. Their mistake lies in basing themselves on an inexact 
distinction. They should found their inquiry on the relations between 
liberty and authority and never on the delimitation of the moral field 
between individual and social. 

It might be objected: would not a solitary individual outside the 


pale of society be bound by a morality? And could this be consid- 
ered social? It is a childish hypothesis which I have several times 
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encountered; there is underneath the ready-made idea that social 
morality is outward and individual morality inward. It is a funda- 
mental error. Morality as the correspondence of action to right reason 
is always inward, whatever the relationships with other men. If 
by chance there were an individual with no actual relationship with 
anyone else in the world, like Robinson Crusoe on his island, he 
would always have the potentiality for such relationships. The 
hypothesis of the isolated man has no value, for there never exists 
a man outside relationship with society, even though he may be 
cut off from society or have withdrawn himself voluntarily from it. 
The moralists wish to stress that morality is not merely a social 
product, or a purely positive datum, but comes from nature, from 
that rational human nature set by the Creator in a cosmic and ethical 
order, in which man shares as an individual with his personal re- 
sponsibility. There is no contradiction between this theory and our 
own affirmation that morality is at once individual and social, and 
social since individual, for God in creating human nature made it 
essentially individual and necessarily social. 


It is as much an error to say that morality is a purely individual 
fact, as to say that it is a purely social fact. Since neither the indi- 
vidual nor society can do without a moral code, there would thus 
come to be two distinct moral principles and in fact two moralities. 
The tendency to look upon individual morality and social morality 
as distinct and in certain cases opposing is neither new nor recent. 
Its consequence is to cut off morals from their true source (rational- 
ity), making them something external and conventional, adjusted to 
times, classes, conditions of social life in its various concrete mani- 
festations. As a result, individual acceptance or rejection of social 
morality would be made to depend on a greater or lesser adaptabil- 
ilty to the social environment. On the other hand, those who place 
the whole of ethical value in the individual conscience and take no 
account of the social complexus, make morals themselves incompre- 
hensible in their manifold historical embodiments. 


The separation of individual morality from social morality, which 
derives from the foregoing theories, has its roots less in an ethical 
conception than in a separatistic sociological conception. Such 
theories treat the individual and society as two distinct and, in a 
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way, Opposing entities; it is understandable how in such a hypothesis, 
morality may be not only two-fold, but dualistic. He who considers 
society as a necessary aspect of individuality cannot understand the 
idea of two moralities, the one absolute and individual, the other 
relative and social, or else the one subjective and the other objec- 
tive, or the one internal and the other external, for the same reason 
that he cannot understand how there could be a purely individual 
or a purely social morality. Certainly, in morals we may consider 
both the internal and external aspects, the subjective and the objec- 
tive, the absolute and the relative since, as there is always only one 
morality, individual and social, it is by this very fact a synthesis 
of rational and positive elements. 


Environment, tradition, the social rule, are the starting point for 
each to find himself, to understand ethical values and to make him- 
self master of them, so that he may then return upon others his own 
experience. When the individual has been able to win his freedom, 
he looks upon social morality as his own and contributes to break- 
ing down all in it that is servility, constraint, bondage to the letter, 
by the victory of the spirit, all that is mere formality by ethical 
substance, all that is merely material by rationality. In this struggle 
lies the whole ethical striving of the individuals, which becomes the 
ethical striving of society. If we look well into ourselves and into the 
world that surrounds us, we shall find so many ethical deficiencies, 
such customs unworthy of man, as to make us blush for ourselves and 
for others, and accuse society of being founded on perversion. Only 
from this act of awareness begins the inward process of ethical 
spiritualization, for each of us and for society, leading by a road of 
ascetic striving, from a servile morality to the free morality of the 


children of God. 


Some think that private property has an individual structure and 
function, and that public property has a social structure and func- 
tion, the synthesis of the two producing the result of a social struc- 
ture and function. This analysis is partly incomplete and partly 
irrational. The difference between the two types of property is 
juridical, not sociological, nor is it strictly economic. Both types of 
property share in the structure and function of an economy. 


To be able to set a new course, the fundamental character of 
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society must be revisualized, as the projection of man in the con- 
crete, in his two-fold characteristics, at once individual and social. 
Economy in its various forms of ownership and property cannot find 
equilibrium save in the two-fold individual and social character of 
human activity; and it cannot be truly human save with a structure 
and function at once individual and social. 


Let it not be thought, as it is by many, that spiritual training is 
of a purely individual character, outside social ends. It is both indi- 
vidual and social. 


VIII 
Mora.ity ANp History 


Today the all-pervasive awareness of the social fact and the sense of 
process have created a trying situation for many. While they accept the 
objectivity of moral principles, they yet feel crushed by the weight of the 
so-called evidence mustered against objectivity by the relativists. Thus, the 
human community at large feels itself caught in the horns of a dilemma. The 
problem had to be met squarely, and on the historico-sociological plane. Don 
Sturzo saw the problem with remarkable clarity and applied himself to its 
solution. Out of his efforts came a truly existential doctrine of morality which 
is not only well grounded historically and sociologically, but is also philo- 
sophically fertile. 

The question is still in debate whether social facts have more 
influence on ethical conceptions or ethical conceptions on social 
facts. In our day, when so much emphasis is laid on facts, it is, of 
course, easier (or at least less difficult) for the social analyst to estab- 
lish the influence of facts on ideas. Such an analysis, however, if it 
is to be complete, must study the laws that regulate such influence, 
transforming the material data of facts into the directing forms of 


ideas. 


In regard to slavery, it is safe to say that no one today would deny 
any of the three following propositions: first, that slavery was a 
social institution opposed to the fundamental rights of the human 
person and an unjust exploitation of man by man; second, that 
slavery arose from a complex economic, psychological and social 
situation which made it not merely possible but—at least in pre- 
Christian times—even general and normal; third, that the survival 
or revival of slavery in Christian communities was not merely ex- 
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plained (as, for example, by the economic structure of the feudal 
period) but was, all too often, justified and even recommended— 
in spite of being in flagrant contradiction to the spirit of the Gospel. 


We are here in the presence of a fundamental fact resulting in 
a modification of ethical and political conceptions regarding the insti- 
tution of slavery. Before legal abolition became a fait accompli, it 
was assumed by theorists that such abolition was impossible, or, at 
any rate, was bound to produce serious and unbearable consequences 
for society as a whole. After abolition—in spite of the seriousness of 
the immediate effects—ethical theorists began to say that one could 
prove the timeliness, the reasonableness, even the moral obligation 
of the measures taken. Then, but only then, were the ethical theories 
of the pioneers and the men of vision, of the humanitarians and the 
genuine Christians seen in a new light. The fears and doubts which 
hitherto had clouded the clear vision of the truth melted into thin air. 
The triumph of the bolder theses, of the radically sounder theses, set 
in a sharper focus the ethical principles, on which they were based. 


It does not follow from what has been said that social facts can 
so condition our ethical conceptions that what was legitimate yester- 
day may become illegitimate today. Onlv a superficial analysis of 
the facts could lead to this conclusion. It is an oversimplification to 
say: “So long as slavery lasted, no one declared it illicit . . . until 
the International Community was authoritatively organized a just 
war was morally licit; once the organization is complete—the League 
of Nations was merely an experiment—not even a war waged for a 
just motive can be licit.” To speak in this way is to forget that both 
historical facts and moral rules have a common principle in human 
nature—consciousness directed, instinctively or reflectively, by rea- 
son. No historical fact is a purely external matter. Facts have for 
their soul that element of rationality which men, acting and react- 
ing in the external world that surrounds them, have put into the 
facts as a reflection of that conscience which their actions have actual- 
ized. Human action is not blind. It has a finality. Even when men 
start from wrong assumptions and are moved by passion what they 
aim at and what they achieve is for them a good. There is no human 
act without some good in it, however mixed with what is bad and 


muddled by what is evil. 
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What we call moral law is a rational norm derived by experience 
from social phenomena, from facts; and, in the same way, the facts 
are the concretization of human rationality impregnated with ethical 
values, with moral law. 

There is always need to revise the prevailing ethical conceptions, 
to bring them into conformity with human reason, or still better with 
human reason illuminated by Faith; to refashion social institutions 
in the light of social development, to fill in what is lacking and to 
correct any harmful results on individuals or on society as a whole. 


There will still remain, between the ethical ideal which is abstract 
and interior and the social realization which is external, a gap that 
is never, and never can be, filled. Those who plan a new city may 
have excellent blueprints, but if they have no stone they must build 
with brick and wood; and if oak is not available, they must be 
content with pine; and if a house would take too long to build they 
must put up sheds. So it is with the social order. 


The arguments of the philosophers, jurists, and economists in sup- 
port of slavery and against the possibility of abolition show us two 
things: first, that their reasoning was bound up with a determined 
historical situation; and secondly, that it does not hold good for 
another historical situation. They projected on to a static plane what, 
on the contrary, is evolving on a dynamic plane; they took what was 
relative and mutable for conclusive and immutable. Unfortunately, 
it is a very common optical illusion, especially in the field of abstract 
culture, to see the relative world sub specie aeternitatis. 


Man as he gains in self-consciousness, in consciousness of the 
world and its causes, takes his own inward progress as the measure 
for a better estimation of humanity in its past and present. He thus 
rejects as repugnant and inadequate to human nature many practical 
beliefs, rules, and criteria that in another age and another environ- 
ment were judged to correspond to the greatest individual and social 
good, and hence to the intimate laws of nature. 


Between ethical conception and social realization there will always 
be enough distance to justify men in revising their traditional norms 
and in dreaming of ideals that can be at least partially realized in 
pushing forward the frontiers of reform. And so it is that, however 
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poor and imperfect a situation may seem, after progress has been 
made, it was at least good insofar as it was a means to something 
better, the raw material of reform. 


A difficulty has no doubt occurred to the minds of many who have 
read so far. Accustomed as they are to think of ethical norms as fixed 
and impervious to the dynamism of social development, they may 
have wondered how ethics can ever become the rule of conduct if 
its directions are so indefinite. The answer is not difficult. There is 
one ultimate moral rule that is unfailing, infallible and within us, 
the rule of love written in our nature and revealed by God. “If a 
man is without love,” says St. John, “he holds fast by death” (1 John 
3:14). 

From this primary rule we must, of course, deduce the practical 
consequences. The first and most obvious are those which Moses 
promulgated in the Ten Commandments, but which have always been 
known to men, however much they may have been “more honored in 
the breach than in the observance.” Other applications derived from 
the Commandments and based on the law of love, have been slowly 
ground out by the two millstones of social experience and ethical 
conception. In the onward-moving stream of moral clarification, the 
real and the ideal have rubbed and shaped one another, but always 
within the banks of human limitations. 


Love in social life resolves itself into liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity. These three words, taken as a symbol by the French Revolu- 
tion, then stood for the overthrow of the absolutist regimes, of class 
privileges and of social inequalities. The Christian religion which 
has ennobled these three words and made them spiritually true, was 
then confounded with the Ancien Régime, in the structure of which 
a great part of ecclesiastical life was interwoven, and it was attacked 
as if it had denied the Christian law. On the other hand, the Church 
could not but reject a certain sense which was given to such words 
in the maelstrom of the revolution, which soon ended by denying 
first in blood, then in the Napoleonic tyranny, all liberty, equality 
and fraternity. 

The time came when these three words, detached from the signifi- 
cance of a particular historical event, regained their human and 
Christian sense, on which our civilization is founded and for which, 
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still today, the fight goes on against all the injustices that are being 
perpetrated in the name of liberty or of authority, of the people or 


of the State. 


Genuine ethics, based on the fundamental principle of the love of 
God and our neighbor, with justice, equity and charity as its norms, 
cannot be cribbed and confined in a cabin of abstractions with no 
windows looking out on social reality. Ethical conceptions must get 
out into the open, and help to shape the social situation, to inform it 
with the soul of human rationality and to stamp it, wherever possible, 
with the seal of supernatural Faith. 


When jurists and moralists, both ancient and modern, declare that 
this or that institution is conformable or contrary to natural law, since 
they do not possess the secrets of the code of such law, they have to 
have recourse to a factor which, outside historical values, will make 
such judgment permanent and secure. This factor for them, as for 
the sociologist, is human personality. However, the value of human 
personality is like a hidden treasure that must be sought, like a vein 
of gold that must be laid bare and purged of dross. The rationality 
that is the essence of human personality is not an a priori in the posi- 
tive legal order; it is in experience. Therefore, we must not wonder 
if the Greek philosophers considered the slaves as inferior beings, 
and we can understand those Schoolmen who, even when munici- 
palities like Florence and princes like the Popes abolished slavery 
as contrary to natural law, maintained that slavery in itself was not 
opposed to it. It is harder to absolve those who today repeat such 
statements without understanding that natural law, since it is the 
rationality of positive juridical institutions, must be uncovered and 
replaced in its setting in the historical process, otherwise it cannot 


have full practical value. 


To arrive at an effectual social organism, right must pass from the 
subjective to the objective plane and constitute a legal order in which 
rights, duties, limits, guarantees and the authority that will judge 
and decide them are clearly established. Outside a social organism 
rights would be merely arbitrary and the dominion of force; duty a 
constraint and a physical subjection. Only in society can the passage 
take place from brute force to the rationality of rights and duties 


between men. 
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IX 
THe Duatity oF Forces 


Don Sturzo sought the meaning of the perennial struggle among men. He 
saw that struggle cannot be reduced to an economic motive, as sole impul- 
sion, for it has its ground in human nature and its dynamism. Man seeks 
a total unification, but its realization is partial, temporary and contested, and 
always there is the unsatisfied longing. At every moment man is confronted 
by the duality of the ideal and the practical, the spiritual and the material, 
the finalistic and the conditioned. All the diversity and variety of life is 
polarized as a duality of forces, and this duality tends to unification. Thus, 
duality of forces underlies the development of the social forms, and is found 
in the syntheses, liberty-authority, and morality-law. No developed society 
is immune from this creative duality, nor is the inward life of the indi- 
vidual, and without it neither society nor the individual would grow. 


In no moment of history, in no social concretization, whatever its 
aspects, religious, political, juridical or cultural, shall we fail to 
find not only traces of a duality of grouped forces but also the dual- 
istic elements (concrete forces) of the different social syntheses 
(liberty-authority, morality-law). If this were not so, the spiritual 
process of mankind would stagnate; motionless, the movement toward 
rationality would stop short at the irrational; ethical values, law 
would lack historical relativity and institutions would not be able to 
take form. The law of a social duality in constant trend toward uni- 
fication, is a general law, which no society, no institution, no human 
reality can escape, nor even do we as individuals. So is history made, 
by the two-fold movement of human reasonableness and sensibility, 
of the freedom of the spirit and the conditioning agency of matter. 


The law of duality of ideals, forces, currents is a fundamental 
one and cries out against those who, starting from a monistic con- 
ception of being and life, want to have a single world without con- 
tradictions, without struggles, without differences. Impossible. That 
would be a lifeless and sterile world. 


The social process does not stop; from plurality there is a return 
to dualization with a tendency toward unification, and so on. 


Through the dynamism of the social forces released by human 
initiative and experiments, the tendency of society, as can be veri- 
fied from history, is to pass by processual phases and with recurrent 
crises from plurality to duality and toward unification, and so on. 
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To me it was clear that the dialectic cycle was not determined by 
extra-human forces, or by conditioning factors, whether physical, 
social or historical, but is brought into being by man... . 


So that we may fully understand this sociological duality, let us 
seek to lay hold on it as it presents itself at every point of the his- 
torical process. It appears to us as a conflict, latent or open, between 
reality, statically considered and its “becoming.” The reality mani- 
fests itself as the stable social organization, the becoming as an urge 
to betterment through pursuit of an ideal. The organization comes to 
be defended as a secure reality, appreciated and enjoyed by those 
who are at home in it and shrink from changes. For those who are 
intolerant of the existing organization and strive to modify it, the 
becoming process is conceived in terms of an ideal justice, a wider 
prosperity, an overcoming of evil, or even, in tragic moments, as a 
necessary and, therefore, liberating cataclysm. 


In these movements, two broad currents develop in the social com- 
plexus—the mystical current and the organizational current. 


These two currents always pervade all the social forms; it is their 
course that brings to these movement and development, stirring the 
stagnant waters of inertia and discouragement and urging men 
forward to the point of sacrifice. The word, mystical, instead of 
ideal, is disliked by many; indeed, we do not care for it ourselves. 
But whereas the word, ideal, generally signifies something intellec- 
tual and rational, perceived as an idea, the word, mysticism, has a 
sense of faith, adherence, affection, and, at the same time, hints at 
something mysterious, like a higher force with compelling power. 


All concrete reality is limited. The very fact of this limit makes 
what has been achieved unsatisfying. With use, the ideal values 
expressed by organic social forms when they first come into being 
grow feeble and fade. The letter is dead when there is no longer 
the spirit that gives life to human constructions. Thus the work of 
organization should be continuous, synchronizing with that of re- 
newal. But conservation too is necessary. Those responsible for it 
fear rapid and convulsive renovations, whereas the mystics, taken up 
with the ideal to be pursued, come to set too little store by what has 
been constructed in the past. 
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This alternation is to be found first in our own mind (and we must 
fully appreciate it for our own inner development) ; it is to be found 
in all social groups that are really alive; and it is in human society 
as a whole, in the continual movement of groups and development 
of activities. 


In the Church this alternation is not lacking. Here it is carried on 
at a higher level, for what must be conserved and what must be 
ienewed and regained has always a spiritual value and is founded 
on an unfailing supernatural virtue. 


In substance, it is the organization that crystallizes the mystical 
ideal into institutions, and it is this ideal that makes the organization 
living and progressive. This process gives rise to “sociological 
diarchy.” 


By diarchy we mean the formation of two powers, either within 
each group or in the ambit of society as a whole. The formation of 
these two powers may be more or less organic, more or less pro- 
nounced, more or jess extensive, but always, though it may be only 
in elementary form, the two powers will assert themselves as the 
focal points of the two streams, the organizational and the mystical. 


It might be thought that the multiplicity of emerging consciousness 
and the simultaneous efforts toward assertion and a share in power 
would lead not toward dualism but toward pluralism, creating not 
two, but many centers of power so that we should have to speak 
rather of a “polyarchy” than of a diarchy. The “polyarchy” might 
be envisaged as the formation of different centers of social coex- 
istence, with their own autonomy and with mutual contacts, now of 
toleration, now of conflict. 

Against such a conception we may object first of all that the plural- 
ity of social groups has always existed, in every epoch and among 
every people. It even existed in the great historical formations, such 
as ancient Rome, the medieval Papacy, the Mussulman Caliphate, 
the Celestial Empire. 

That these groups, or associations of kindred groups, form social 
centers and consolidate themselves through ideas, forces, prevailing 
ends, is everyday history. Yet, so long as we consider groups and 
groups of groups analytically as individualities by themselves, or as 
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individualities in a conventional framework, we are simply dealing 
with an abstraction. The reality is otherwise. We must consider them 
in their activity; then we shall see that in each group the forces 
coalesce into two, in each association of groups the forces coalesce 
into two, and so on, until the widest ambit of society is reached. 
No individual can escape this continuous dualizing of forces, through 
the rhythm within which he lives. 


The emergence of the diarchy may be considered as the consoli- 
dation of the dualistic movement. The organized diarchy should 
stand for order, the duality for its dynamism. 


Just as the duality tends toward oneness, so the diarchy, once it 
is formed, likewise tends to unification. 


Whatever the historical phenomenology of the crystallization of 
the duality into diarchy, what is certain is that the sociological 
diarchy is the more real and effective, the more dynamic is the life 
of the peoples concerned, the more advanced their civilization and 
the more highly evolved their spiritual values. The reason is plain 
if we realize that the dynamic element of the dualism is (or appears 
as) the attainment of an ideal, the affirmation of a faith, the promo- 


tion of a good, the conquest of rationality, the achievement of a better 
future, in the face of a reality of which the spiritual well-springs 
are or seem to have run dry. 


The sociological diarchy, which since the appearance of Chris- 
tianity has shown itseif as constant, though with an extraordinary 
variation of phases and possibilities of adaptation, is that of State 


and Church. 


What is original in the relations of the Church and the State comes 
from the three aspects of Christianity as a religion with an ethico- 
dogmatic content, a personal religion and a universal religion. These 
aspects, penetrating into the consciousness of the peoples converted, 
could not but have their repercussion in the historical concretizations 
of society, giving them their own imprint. It is not a case of political 
and juridical relations between two entities, nor of an interference 
of content between the religious and political forms of sociality, but 
of the formation of an individual consciousness which expresses itself 
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simultaneously in both Church and State, in accordance with the 
ends of the two organizations. This consciousness, being quickened 
by the Christian spirit, tends in preference to a religious unification. 
This tendency, transported onto the juridico-political plane of rela- 
tions between Church and State, has raised the problem of the pre- 
eminence of the religious end over the political, and of the subordina- 
tion of the State to the Church or its coordination with it. 


Even when the relations between State and Church have been 
broken off on the political plane and denied on the juridical plane, 
the Church for the faithful is always the symbol of the inner unifi- 
cation of the natural consciousness with the supernatural. 


In the experiences of the laic State as a whole, whether liberal 
and democratic or authoritarian and totalitarian, the Church has lost 
the diarchic position she had won in the Middle Ages in a more or 
less theocratic form (caesaro-papism or Latin organization), and 
then maintained in the Reformation and Counter-Reformation with 
the prevailing aspect of confessionalism in the Protestant ‘Church- 
State’ or of jurisdictionalism in the Catholic Church. This notwith- 
standing, a third kind of diarchy has crept in, which we have called 
individual when we first encountered it in its Protestant beginnings, 
and which merits the term still more today, for the diarchic power of 
the Church is today mainly expressed as a spiritual power over the 
faithful as individuals, and no longer in an authoritative and 
juridical form over States. 


Such is the period through which we are now passing. This is the 
field in which the Church reassumes her position of guidance and 
her restorative and integrating function. Her moral influence and 
the releasing of the mystical currents will reawaken oppressed con- 
sciences, restore its vigor to human personality, subdued as it is by 
the monstrous weight of the power of the State. A new diarchy will 
form itself in the collective consciousness, on the ruins of an indi- 
vidualism that has already seen its day and a totalitarianism that 
must be overthrown. 


What form the diarchy of Church and State will assume tomorrow 
cannot be foreseen today, but we may venture to affirm that it will 
be in the ethico-social sphere. A new breath of mystical spirituality 
and of pacifying re-organization must come (and cannot fail to 
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come) from Christianity, in its character as a personal religion, uni- 
versal and autonomous, profoundly felt and vigorously actuated by 
the faithful, who are partakers in the mystical body of Christ. 


X 


HuMAN Process AND TRANSCENDENCE 


The total structure of human life in the concrete throws into relief the 
efficacy of thought and freedom in the formation of social facts, as well as 
the way in which thought and freedom realize themselves in and through the 
creative activities of men. History is indeed man’s own process. But Don 
Sturzo has shown the impossibility of envisaging such a process without 
taking account of the relation of process to divinity. 


The quest for a single cause of human process and of every evolv- 
ing of natural forces, whether such cause is to be conscious or blind, 
comes from the unifying tendency of our mind. The mistake lies in 
making this cause so immanent as to strip human individuals of 
their personality. We need instead to look for a two-fold unification 
—the one immanent, in the rationality of thinking individuals; the 
other transcendent, in the Absolute Mind. The first unification reveals 
itself within us under the diverse aspects of our experience. The sec- 
ond is something toward which we tend, and the experience we may 
have of it is not direct and intuitive (this does not mean to exclude 
mystical, supernatural experience). We shall never understand the 
second unification if we have not grasped the first with its limits 


and characteristics. 


The unification in rationality, which is immanent in us, would 
lead us to an exasperating rational anthropocentrism (pseudo- 
humanism) if it were not for the unification that makes us transcend 
it in the absolute, the-unification of the human in the divine. 


The central point of unification of consciousness is its religious 


orientation. 


What is wonderful in the unifying relationship of the created with 
the Creator is that creation not only remains distinct in its being 
and operation, but also, under a certain aspect, autonomous, if, as 
is the case, rational beings can operate even against the laws of 
created rationality. Human process is obviously human, that is, in 
accordance with the nature of mankind, which is rational and 
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sensible, free and conditioned. For human process to be truly such, 
extra-human activities must become part of it, and this, on the his- 
torical plane, means that extra-human activities are historicized, that 
is, become elements in a man’s knowledge and activity. Subhuman 
nature, which constitutes man’s conditioning physical environment, 
enters into human process by man’s own action, as he attains mastery 


over it. 


Human process is fundamentally the continuous striving toward 
the integral and most intimate possession of rationality; and toward 
the transformation of every element external to us into the reason 
of our being and of our activity, by means of knowledge and purpose. 


History is immanent because it is human and remains on the 
human plane of process, which we call the process of rationality 
(better, the process toward rationality through the winning of 
rational good), as such responding to the essential nature of man. 


Human process is realized always by immanent forces unified in 
rationality; among these forces, there are also the personal ideas and 
experiences of the divine, and its historical manifestations. Yet, the 
beginning (creation) and the end (man’s supernatural destiny) are 
not historical, but extra-historical; human process moves from and 
toward the absolute principle. Historians who believe that it is not 
their business to admit an extra-historical beginning and term, can- 
not explain the divine in human process, and hence are constrained 
to humanize it to the point of reducing it to a purely human inven- 
tion, like a legend, myth, or superstition; or else to a childish and 
popular form of the immanentistic philosophical conception. In do- 
ing so, they reduce the rational to the irrational, thus denying the 
unification in the rational of the immanent forces of human process, 
and by this very fact they deny human process in its true nature. 


It might seem difficult to reconcile God’s supernatural action with 
our historicist conception. But in our view, the supernatural, too, 
enters into human process and becomes history. The appraisement 
of the supernatural is given by faith and this, inasmuch as it, too, 
is an act of man, enters into human process. 


What to some may seem contradictory in our historicist theory 
is that, by the insertion of divine manifestations into human process 
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as historical elements, these would become subject, so to speak, to 
unification in rationality, whereas the revealed mysteries, since they 
are mysteries, are not knowable to reason. This objection, if it is 
made, could come only from a lack of understanding of what such 
insertion into human process implies. It is not the rational under- 
standing of the mystery (which would then cease to be a mystery) but 
instead the reduction of every non-human element to practical cog- 
nizability and to the activity that results. 


All that reaches man as knowledge, no matter how, and impels 
him to action (and it cannot impel him to action save in the guise 
of rationality, true or seeming) enters into human process and can 


become the object of history. 


The most mysterious dogmas, historically manifested in the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ, and having become elements of a permanent his- 
torical activity in the world for the continuance of His mission 
through the Apostles and the Church, have had and have for a great 
part of mankind the character of practical rationality, which impels 
io action. So, we may truly say that even the dogmas of the mysteries, 
as received by men, come to form part of human process and enter 


into history. 


The natural order and the supernatural order meet in us and give 
a quickening impulse to the human process. Both the individual 
and the collectivity move toward a goal which in its turn transcends 
us in the two orders, natural and supernatural. It is plain then that 
history is not pure immanence, it is not an internal dialectic that 
evolves and exhausts itself in itself; it is immanence-transcendence; 
absolute but both communicated to man, and we may rightly say, 
it is the immanent human process from a beginning to a goal, both 


historicized. 


The two modern trends of the theory of history, that of pure 
immanence and that of immanence-transcendence, cannot but find 
their starting point in Vico. The first, after Hegel’s prophetism and 
statism, found its true interpreter in Croce. But notwithstanding his 
great contribution to a deeper awareness of the value of history, he 
cannot find his way out of the closed circle of pure immanence, les- 
sening the value, by this very fact, of the historical process and its 
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continual novelty and creativeness. Whenever Croce does not im- 
plicitly deny his own theory—as happens when lightnings of truth 
flash across his grey skies—he is forced to reduce individual per- 
sonality to an appearance without origin and without destiny, and to 
cancel in the “spirit” the true human-divine dialectic of history. 


The immanent-transcendent theory of history has not received a 
complete scientific expression . . . there has not been a thorough ex- 
ploration either of the concept of historical consciousness, or of that 
of process, or of the immanent side of historical activity. . .. Maurice 
Blondel’s philosophy together with that of Vico may serve as the 
basis for a theoretical construction responding to the present develop- 
ment of thought in regard to the immanence-transcendence of history 
and its humanistic and Christian character. 


The supernatural, grafted into history, becomes a perennial and 
immanent force for the overcoming of worldliness and the setting 
of man on the way toward the loftiest destinies. 


That is why in spite of the wide diffusion of modern areligious 
conceptions (which have been grouped under the sign of positivism, 
Hegelianism and Marxism), in the domain of culture and in that 
of politics and economics, religious feeling is always reborn, far 
more vigorous than in the past. 


The sociological law of the trend to unification—which in its 
deeper aspect corresponds to the vital rhythm of the cosmos—has 
its characteristic and unique realization in the supernatural life, 
which moves beyond the limits of creation toward the Uncreated. 


A STURZO BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Edited by JOHN V. WALSH and JOAN B. QUICK 


In presenting this representative selection of Don Sturzo’s writings it is 
our primary intention to illustrate the unique and vivid relation subsisting 
between his word and work. The long years of activity accumulated the mate- 
rials which thought has unified and illumined. “History then is human 
thought as realised in activity. Philosophy is human activity interpreted by 
thought.” So may his own phrasing be applied to the tremendous extent 
and continuity of his concern alike for society, politics and the spirit. 

Don Sturzo is that rare achievement in human affairs—the man of action 
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who is primarily the man of thought. The early writings of the century reflect 
the vigor of the young priestly mayor of Caltagirone who founded the news- 
paper La Croce di Constantino and concerned himself with the problems of 
unions and cooperatives, with the struggles of elemental democracy. This 
activity was already in part the fruit of deep philosophical preoccupation 
with human life. Action and Mind together emerged and widened into the 
field of national concern in the bitter tensions and tragedy of the fascist 
period and the founding of the Popolari which he has himself related with 
meditative and moving eloquence. Herein were generated the writings of 
national and international theme culminating in the long years of heavy 
but productive exile, a burden to the soul but a gift to the world and to 
history. The weight of Italy’s destiny, the problem of freedom and intelli- 
gence in European and human affairs at large are reflected in the prophetic 
Italy and Fascism and a series of great works that evidenced Don Sturzo 
as not only a master of politics, but the truest philosopher of history pro- 
duced in the twentieth century. 

Meanwhile his critical and aesthetic powers had equally found expression 
in concern with music and in poetic composition, as in writings on varied 
philosophical and cultural themes. The minutiae and the multiplicity of his 
interests and activities are profusely and richly documented in the hundreds 
of periodical writings which fill nearly two decades of exile, a cultural gift 
to the international world hardly to be requited. A full study of all these 
works will one day engage his biographer and compel the admiration of all 
students of human life by their breadth and depth and temper. Even if 
the features and frame of this man’s constructive life were otherwise un- 
known, it would be impossible to escape their eloquence and import as 
implicit in his words and their bond with the deepest events and meaning of 
our times. 

Special difficulties confront the Sturzo bibliographer. There are many un- 
available and unlisted writings, as well as duplications in publication and 
translation disguised occasionally by difference of title. There is no claim 
then that the books and articles here itemized form the definitive bibliog- 
raphy someday to appear, but rather the emphasis that in the clarity of 
Don Sturzo’s expression and participation the chaos of the century finds 
interpretation and hope. 

As a tribute to the man and as a contribution to the student who is striv- 
ing to enter into the sociology and history of modern times, therefore, this 
body of material is gathered and devoted to the use particularly of American 
believers in freedom and intelligence. 


Books 


Organizzazione di Classe e Unioni Professionali, Cultura Sociale, Roma, 1901. 
Sintesi Sociali, Cultura Sociale, Roma, 1906. 
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Dall? Idea al Fatto, Francesco Ferrari, Roma, 1919. 

Riforma Statale e Indirizzi Politici, Vallecchi, Florence, 1923. 

Popolarismo e Fascismo, P. Gobetti, Turin, 1924. 

Pensiero Antifascista, P. Gobetti, Turin, 1924. 

La Liberta in Italia, P. Gobetti, 1925. 
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There is a profound difference 
between the uncommitted secular- 
ity of the American state and the 
committed sacrality of very many 
American secularists. 


FREEDOM AND EDUCATION 
THE SACRAL PROBLEM 


CHARLES DONAHUE 


APOLOGISTS FOR THE PRESENT ideological orientation of American 
public education usually find it rather easy to illustrate their point 
that criticism of the public schools is both ridiculous and unfair by 
quoting one of the many unfavorable remarks about the philosophy 
of John Dewey. They sometimes strengthen their case further by 
pointing to unfair, ill-considered or emotional political attacks 
directed against educators because they hold or are supposed to hold 
Deweyan opinions. Most of the more extravagant attacks on Dewey 
commence by deducing from his indubitably secularist outlook con- 
clusions that are either immoralist or communist and then proceed to 
impute immoralism or communism or both to Dewey’s many fol- 
lowers among our educators. We can waive for the moment the 
purely speculative problem as to whether a secularist position such 
as Dewey’s may, in the course of a logical process working itself out 
over a period of time, lead to a disregard for decent conduct or 
incline minds to sympathy with other secularist positions such as 
communism. That is an abstract question that can be discussed fairly 
and impersonally in the free market of ideas. There are many sincere 
thinkers who believe that the answer to it is emphatically No. Mean- 
while, those who are convinced that Dewey’s ideas have potentially 
dangerous consequences weaken their case if they go on to imply 
that the potential dangers are being brought into act by the present 
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generation of Deweyans. They weaken their case because it is per- 
fectly apparent that the present generation of Deweyans are by no 
means unconcerned with moral values and that their notions of what 
moral values are important do not differ markedly from the notions 
of thousands of other Americans whose patterns of conviction derive 
in one way or another from the Liberal Protestant tradition. It is 
perfectly apparent, too, that many contemporary Deweyans are anti- 
communist thinkers of a very effective kind. The regard for facts, 
the regard for freedom, and the suspicion of eschatological solutions, 
all characteristic of their thought as it was of Dewey’s, make the 
Stalinist variety of communism quite as repugnant to them as it is 
to other Americans and put them in a position to make out a very 
good case against it. 

Indeed, if there is an objection to the Deweyans, it is certainly not 
that they are subversive or un-American. It is rather their tendency 
to imply that Dewey found the key to the one and only true American 
way of thinking and that those who do not agree with him or who, 
at least, do not disagree with the things he disagreed with cannot be 
real lovers of liberty, respecters of science, or full sharers in the 
American vision. This amiable enthusiasm for the master could be 
dismissed with a smile were it not for the profound influence which 
Dewey has had upon many of those who conduct our public and 
common schools. And, even here, as one goes on to point out certain 
difficulties engendered by a too exclusive domination of Deweyanism 
in our thinking about the schools, it is only fair to acknowledge the 
great and in many respects beneficial influence which Dewey and his 
followers have exerted and are still exerting in our public education. 
Dewey’s basic educational work, Democracy and Education, appeared 
in 1916. In it he disposed briefly of his predecessors in educational 
philosophy, such as Plato and Hegel, and at the end the one true 
Democratic and American philosophy of education rose over the 
ruins of the past. It was all very good fun. Huck Finn was telling 
off Miss Watson, and that is a spectacle every American enjoys. It 
was even better fun when Huck entered the classroom. He aired out 
a stuffy place, and Miss Watson’s horror only added to the hilarity. 
But the affair was very definitely more than a comic episode. Dewey 
shook American ideas of education at a time when they had to be 
shaken. It was becoming increasingly evident that our commitment 
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to education for everybody could not be met by the univocal appli- 
cation of methods and ideals developed to meet needs quite other 
than ours. No one posed the educational problem with more force 
than Dewey, and no one was more fertile in detailed suggestions for 
working out a solution. It was inevitable that his thought would have 
great influence. 

But the very success of Dewey’s philosophy has changed its status. 
It has an almost official position in many teachers’ colleges, and there 
are doubtless very many both of the staff and administration of public 
school systems who have been encouraged to regard Dewey as the 
philosopher of American education tout court. A philosophy wide- 
spread in public institutions necessarily raises other questions than 
those of freedom of speech, or discussion, or opinion. It inevitably 
raises, in an acute form, the problem of the relation between public 
office and private conviction. Huck Finn is no longer Huck Finn when 
he is weighted down with the authority of Miss Watson. The public 
educator unquestionably has the same rights to freedom of opinion 
and expression as any other citizen, but when he deals as a public 
official with immature, inexperienced, and uncritical minds, he has 
certainly brought his freedom into a very special relationship with 
other freedoms, and it is no violation either of individual rights or 
professional prerogatives to insist that in such a situation an adjust- 
ment of freedoms is necessary. 

This adjustment of freedoms is, perhaps, the very core of the 
problem of moral and spiritual values in the lower schools, and, 
while I certainly do not intend to add to the long array of silly 
remarks that have been made about Dewey, I do not believe it is 
unfair to say that the widespread prevalence of Deweyism in educa- 
tional circles makes that adjustment rather more difficult than it 
would otherwise be. The source of the difficulty lies in the concealed 
sacral elements in Dewey’s thinking. The same difficulty exists in 
the case of most other secularisms and becomes apparent when these 
systems of thought are examined in the light of what has been pre- 
viously said about the pluralistic structure of American society. The 
easiest approach to such an examination is by way of a pedantic but 
important distinction between secularism and secularity. American 
society, in so far as it expresses itself through state institutions, is a 
secular society. It is a common search for food, clothing, shelter, 
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peace, fraternity, and freedom here and now, in hoc saeculo. And 
an important part of the freedom we seek is the right to arrive freely 
at the meaning of that common search, the larger context of reality 
into which it fits and in terms of which it will be finally evaluated. 
The state, in short, does not supply the criteria by which the affairs 
of the state are ultimately judged and interpreted. These criteria 
involve questions of ultimate truth, and such questions, I take it, are 
left to the free and, therefore, pluralistic search by the nation in an 
area from which the state with its coercive power has withdrawn. 
That area of ultimate evaluation I call the sacral. It is the area which 
must be free if the long and difficult struggle for freedom of intellect, 
of conscience and of religion which has brought us to our present 
pluralist society is not to be sacrificed. 

The patterns of conviction which have freely developed among us 
can be divided into two classes. According to one class of patterns, 
the totality of being is not coextensive with what moves in time and 
space. Ultimate value, the ultimate truth, transcends the spatio-tem- 
poral order. Within the class—it includes Catholic, all conservative 
Protestant, some Liberal Protestant, most Jewish, and many non- 
ecclesiastical Deist patterns—great variety is possible, according to 
the way in which the relation between the immanent and the trans- 
cendent is envisaged. But the common conviction that there is a 
transcendent, however known and however related to the spatio- 
temporal order, distinguishes this class from the second important 
class of patterns, a class characterized by the assumption that what- 
ever is, at least in so far as it is knowable and hence of practical 
importance to man, is entirely contained in the spatio-temporal order. 
What values exist, exist in the flux of time and are part of it—panta 
thei. Like those of the first class, patterns of the second class show 
considerable diversity. The ones actually existing among us today 
seem mostly to have been generated by Liberal Protestantism under 
the influence of British nominalism and nineteenth-century science. 
Some varieties show a pantheist tinge probably derived from the 
New England Transcendentalists. Patterns of the second class are 
not necessarily atheist, and in any case the term atheist has connota- 
tions which are better avoided. From our point of view, the interest- 
ing feature of the class is that it makes a complete identification in re 
between the sacral and the secular. A neutral and useful term for 
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it is “secularist.” We can then call patterns of the first class non- 
secularist. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to consider the two classes of patterns 
from the ontological point of view. We are not, in short, concerned 
here with the amount of truth contained in either class. Obviously 
patterns of both classes have satisfied the sacral needs of Americans 
as those Americans judged their needs. Obviously, both classes are 
held by citizens who are serving the common good. Here, we are 
solely concerned with the differences between the two classes in so 
far as they raise problems of adjustment within the framework of 
our pluralist society. From this point of view, it is obvious that both 
classes, secularist and nonsecularist alike, involve commitments of 
a sacral character. All secularisms are theories as to the nature of 
ultimate values, as to where and how these values are to be found, 
as to the appropriate development of attitude and action in the light 
of these values. In these respects, they do not differ in any way from 
nonsecularist patterns of conviction. This obvious point is only 
obscured for some secularists by their insistence that their position 
is based on the facts and that they are ready to change as the facts 
change. The nonsecularist is, of course, equally convinced that his 
case is based on facts—on all the facts the secularist recognizes and 
other facts of a different order which the secularist neglects. He is 
convinced, too, that his pattern is dynamic, capable of change when 
new facts emerge. Indeed, the meaning of “fact” and the meaning 
of “change” are parts of the controversy, a controversy which has 
been with us since the Greeks and which is not likely to be settled 
by means of legitimate transactions on the free market of ideas any 
time in the near future. 

A clear recognition of the essentially sacral character of secularist 
conviction is perhaps the most important step in arriving at a prom- 
ising approach to the difficult problem of sacral freedom in Ameri- 
can education. 

In the broad sense of the word “religion,” secularism is, in short, 
a religion. It follows that the person who is a secularist, whether he 
be an administrator, teacher, parent, or pupil, has exactly the same 
rights in our pluralist society vis-a-vis the public schools as a per- 
son who is a Protestant, a Jew, a Catholic, or a Smithian. It is, I 
believe, generally agreed that, for the pupil, these rights include the 
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right to an education free from indoctrination or bias in favor of 
any pattern of conviction not that of the home, and the right to a 
sympathetic regard, on the part of teachers, for convictions derived 
from the home. But does the secularist parent or pupil really have 
a right to demand a public school so oriented in favor of his convic- 
tions that the convictions of other citizens using the school with equal 
right are made to appear peripheral, unimportant, or eccentric? As 
teacher or administrator, the secularist obviously has the same rights 
as any other citizen, such as the right to employment and promotion 
according to professional competence; the right, in short, to be judged 
by his performance and not by his sacrality. But it is hard to see 
why he has a right to bring his sacral convictions directly into the 
classroom or the curriculum-planning committee while he expects his 
Protestant, Jewish, or Catholic colleagues to leave theirs at home. 
It seems better in accord with American ideals that in questions 
of classroom procedure and in problems of curriculum planning and 
ideological orientation, all sacral convictions should be kept on the 
same plane. All alike will necessarily enter the situation, motivating 
persons; but all alike should, it seems, be used with a pluralist re- 
straint and a pluralist regard for other and basically different con- 
victions. Only thus can the public schools reflect the secularity of the 
state—a secularity attained by friendly noncommitment to all 
sacralities. 

The noncommitment necessary for secularity cannot be main- 
tained in the public schools unless the sacral and committed character 
of secularist patterns of conviction is clearly recognized. The prob- 
lem can be attacked without any decision as to whether secularism 
is mainly good or bad, right or wrong. One need only recognize that 
it is the sacrality of a considerable number of American citizens 
and that these citizens have rights. Their sacrality, however, has no 
just claim to exclusive representation in any state institution such as 
a public school because the state makes no judgments on sacral con- 
victions either through its schools or through any of its other organs. 
A secularist sacrality, regarded as a state philosophy and propagated 
through the schools—whether that propagation takes place directly 
through precept and indoctrination or indirectly through a failure 
to consider nonsecularist points of view or through a manipulation 
of classroom atmosphere so that nonsecularist sacralities come to 
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seem odd, eccentric, and merely private—would violate the spirit 
if not the letter of the First Amendment just as seriously as would 
the establishment of a state church. The difference between a secu- 
larism propagated through the state schools and state ecclesiastical 
establishment is mainly verbal. In both cases the state is recommend- 
ing a theory as to what is ultimately true. 

This, I believe it is fair to say, is a point which many of the secu- 
larists have not grasped. The sacral character of their convictions 
is perfectly apparent to everyone except themselves. It is a well- 
known fact that, among the relatively naive who have not yet 
adjusted their emotions to a pluralist world, sacral conviction will 
often be expressed with considerable emotional intensity, and per- 
haps it is significant that within the last decade few causes have been 
advocated with more passionate rhetoric than the cause of a secu- 
larist (as opposed to a pluralist) public education. Prose could be 
cited that hissed as the writer defended the true faith of secularist 
education against the machinations of the odious exponents of “sec- 
tarian creeds.” It is needless to add that such emotionalism cannot 
be found in the statements of more responsible educational leaders 
although an occasional relatively mild sample can be found in the 
pages of such periodicals as the NEA Journal. Some of the replies 
to a questionnaire sent out by the American Council on Education 
revealed even responsible educators legislating on sacral matters 
like Fathers of the Church. For example, the superintendent of a 
large city school system explained his program on moral and 
spiritual values thus: “We stress the major ideal of all true religion, 
namely, the Brotherhood of Man.’ The question is not whether the 
statement is true, partly true, or false. Whatever it is, it is clearly 
a decision of a sacral character, involving what “true religion” is 
and what the “major ideal” of that true religion is. The superintend- 
ent made this sacral decision not for himself but for the school sys- 
tem of a large city. Once made, it formed the basis for the sacral 
orientation of the schools of the city. 

The insistence of the secularists that their particular sacral orien- 
tation should occupy a place of special privilege in the public schools 


1THeE Function oF THe Pustic Scuoorts in Deatinc with Rewicion, a Report on 
the Exploratory Study Made by the Committee on Religion and Education (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1953. Pp. xiv, 145. $2.00), p. 15. 
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is obviously the result of what I have elsewhere called the monist 
delusion, the inability to apprehend in its full import the idea of a 
sacrally uncommitted state and the consequent conviction that there 
must be some one sacral attitude or pattern of conviction which is 
more American than the rest and hence entitled to public support 
and state favor while other sacral attitudes are tolerated as merely 
private whimseys. Perhaps all secularisms are more subject than 
nonsecularist convictions to the monist delusion. The traditional re- 
ligions are in a position to profit by generations of thinking 
about the relation between the things of God and the things of 
Caesar which has finally prepared most of them for a very precise 
orientation to a pluralist society such as ours. For the secularist, on 
the other hand, the things of God and the things of Caesar are onto- 
logically coextensive; both are constituted wholly by the contents 
of the temporal flux, and it is difficult for him to understand why, 
since he is wholly concerned with the things of Caesar, he should not 
enjoy Caesar’s special favor. It will probably take him some time to 
learn that the distinction between the things of God and the things 
of Caesar, the sacral and the secular, is basic to our complex struc- 
ture of religious liberty. The distinction must be maintained even by 
thinkers who seek the sacral entirely within the secular. As a matter 
of free conviction they may, of course, identify the sacral with the 
secular, but they cannot carry the state along with them in this iden- 
tification without sacrificing our hard-won sacral liberty, without 
reidentifying church and state. 

In short, the problem of the sacrality of the public schools will be 
greatly simplified when the secularists come to realize that they are, 
in effect, a religious body, however loosely organized and however 
hazy their sacral convictions may be, and that, like all religious 
bodies, they must find a dialectic for orienting themselves to the 
affairs of a pluralist nation and to the necessarily noncommitted state 
which serves that pluralist nation. And here, I believe, we arrive at 
something more than a chimerical objection to an overpreponderance 
of Deweyism in our thinking on the school question. In their search 
for a dialectic, it is very doubtful that Dewey will be much help to 
the secularists, for, however useful Dewey may be in suggestions as 
to details and methods, the basic bent of his educational thinking 
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is monistic.” He perceived and doubtless wished to respect the uncom- 
mitted character of the American state, but at the same time he 
regarded the school problem as the problem of finding a single 
philosophy for the schools of that uncommitted state. He did not 
fully face the fact that, in the strict sense, the public schools of a 
pluralist society cannot have a philosophy. Their problem is a prob- 
lem of prudential adaptation to the various attitudes toward the ulti- 
mate truth, call them religions, philosophies, sacralities, or what you 
will, actually existing and freely developed within the communities 
served by the state schools. For Dewey, the state schools had to be 
provided with a state philosophy. But the state was uncommitted. 
That philosophy, therefore, which is most nearly uncommitted is 
most appropriate, indeed inevitable, as the philosophy for the state 
schools. In short, the purely prudential withdrawal of the state from 
the realm of the sacral was elevated into a metaphysical principle, 
the one popularly stated as “There are no absolutes.” Thus the new 
American scholastic philosophy, committed to noncommitment and 
absolutely rejecting the absolute, was brought into being. 

But the educational philosopher’s noncommitment as a meta- 
physical principle and the state’s noncommitment as a strategy for 
assuring the freedom of the sacral are, in fact, wholly different intel- 
lectual devices. The effect of the first is precisely the opposite of the 
effect of the second and nullifies it. The result of the state’s strategic 
non-commitment has been that free efflorescence of sacral thought and 
activity which has resulted in the pluralistic nation we have today. 
The result of raising this noncommitment to the metaphysical level 
as an educational philosophy has been restrictive rather than liberat- 
ing or creative. Our school philosophy has tended to seal the state 
schools against the sacral developments in the nation those schools 
are meant to serve and to replace in the classroom the freely de- 
veloped and pluralistic spiritual life of the nation within a thin 
ersatz ethos concocted by busy school superintendents or by the 


2This is not to say that the bent of Dewey’s thinking was immoderately statist. He was 
less inclined than some of his followers to suspicion of independent education, religious 
or secular. But he seems to have regarded theoretical agreement on a metaphysical Jevel 
rather than prudential adjustment of theoretically irreconcilable views on a practical 
level as necessary or at least very desirable for public education. See his remarks on 
Froebel as reported by William Heard Kilpatrick, The Educational Forum, XVII 
(1953), 148. 
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philosophy departments of teachers’ colleges. Some serious observers 
and friends of public education have been alarmed at the spiritual 
illiteracy which results from this process. Surely, the problem 
requires further thought and further experiment in a situation held 
open for thought and experiment. And, surely, a demand for an 
open situation, thought, and experiment does no violence to the 
spirit of Dewey’s philosophy even when it is based on the assump- 
tion that the letter of that philosophy is now, in some respects, a 
barrier to progress in the great and hardly begun task of devising 
educational institutions and methods suitable to so complex a nation 
as our own. 

When an effort is made to rethink the problem of the sacrality 
of the public schools in pluralist terms rather than in terms of any 
dogma, even the dogma of dogmatic noncommitment, it becomes 
clear that there is a decided difference between the monist and plural- 
ist conception of what the school child is. The monist concept of the 
child is biological: the child is a young individual of a certain 
species characterized by differences of a biological order from other 
young individuals of the same species. Justice is done to “the whole 
child” when his biological differences from other children, such as 
differences in power to learn, are respected. In the second place, the 
monist concept of the child is statist. The biological monad who 
comes to school is a potential citizen. The state school can supply 
all that is necessary to bring that potency into act, and, since a citi- 
zen and an adult human being are the same thing, the public school 
will then have given a complete education. It will be recalled that 
for the pluralist the citizen is an abstraction. The existent is the 
human person, who is always more than merely a citizen. He is 
always idem civis et Smithianus (or what you will). The free human 
being is sacrally as well as civically formed, and to equate sacral 
with civic formation is to take an important step toward state 
absolutism. 

Consequently, the pluralist insists on adding a third note to the 
monist conception of the child. The child is, of course, a biological 
entity with individual differences of a biological order which must 
be respected. He is, of course, a potential citizen. But the child comes 
to school not from an incubator but from an American home. From 
this home he has received a certain formation, including a sacral 
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formation, by the time he arrives at school. This formation will con- 
tinue simultaneously with the formation afforded by the school dur- 
ing the child’s minority. The sacral orientation resulting from the 
home is, in a very real sense, part of the child. He comes to school 
not as a mere biological entity but as a socially formed and sacrally 
oriented individual, idem puer et Smithianus, and it is precisely the 
sacral stratum of the child’s personality which the school must be 
prepared to deal with tactfully—if the school is to make a real 
attempt to confront “the whole child.” 

As the pluralist sees it, therefore, the secularist proposal that 
religion be kept out of the public schools (even in cases where the 
proposal does not simply mean that all religions be kept out except 
dogmatic secularism) is not so much imprudent as simply impos- 
sible. Religion is not something the child can leave in the cloakroom 
with his wraps. It is part of him and comes into class when he does; 
Protestantism comes to school with the Protestant child, Judaism with 
the Jewish child, Catholicism with the Catholic child, all the vari- 
ous Smithianisms with children from homes of nonchurchgoing 
theists, and all the secularisms with children from secularist homes. 
Sacral attitudes, religion in the broad sense, can be kept out of the 
schools only by keeping the children out. Welcome or not, sacral atti- 
tudes are present in the classroom. They can be ignored as a matter 
of school policy or they can be dealt with frankly, tactfully, and 
within the framework of pluralistic secularity which the school’s 
public character imposes upon it. From a pluralist point of view, the 
latter alternative seems obviously in better accord with the facts 
and more likely in the long run to result in public schools which 
will have the widest possible public approval. The first alternative 
necessarily results in a widespread religious illiteracy, which, apart 
from the strictly religious consequences, is objectionable even on 
secular grounds since it impoverishes the national culture. Further, 
the public school which excludes all religious reference as a matter 
of policy is neglecting to exploit its opportunity for developing in 
an actual situation the pluralist attitudes appropriate to a society 
like ours. 

There are decided limitations, of course, imposed by law and by 
general considerations of decency, on the kind of sacral reference 
that can be made to mixed groups in a public school. Obviously, 
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doctrine, as such, cannot be taught. Questions as to the ultimate truth 
or comparative value of sacral attitudes will have to be referred back 
to home and church (if a church is involved). Such avoidance is 
inevitable and is based on facts: the fact that the school is an organ 
of the state and the fact that in our system organs of the state do not 
decide such matters. These limitations, however, leave open to experi- 
mentation a wide range of interesting possibilities for preparing 
public-school children realistically for life in a pluralist society, for 
reducing religious illiteracy in the nation, and for creating a class- 
room atmosphere where all sacralities, secularist and nonsecularist 
alike, will receive equal consideration. 

It is very gratifying that an essentially pluralistic approach to the 
problem is now being undertaken by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Their most recent publication’ presents a sampling of opinion 
among educational and religious leaders and contains suggestions 
for future experiment. The Council’s Committee on Religion and 
Education believes that the impossibility of teaching religious doc- 
trine in the public schools does not necessarily mean that all religious 
reference must be avoided in the classroom. It sees clearly that such 
avoidance establishes a secularism by default and turns out a stu- 
dent who is religiously illiterate. Religious practices in the school, 
the Committee believes, such as nondenominational religious exer- 
cises, while not objectionable, are not particularly effective in over- 
coming religious illiteracy. In the opinion of the Committee, the 
most hopeful approach is through a factual study of religion based 
on a clear recognition of its historical and present importance in our 
culture. Religion should be frankly confronted where there is occa- 
sion to do so, as in courses in literature, the arts, history and other 
social studies. Eventually teachers’ colleges would offer appropriate 
training, and teachers would be prepared to deal with the factual 
study of religion. A wide range of problems is left open for experi- 
ment which the Committee hopes can be inaugurated in a few key 
communities which feel they are ready for experiment. 

It is apparent from the Committee’s valuable report that a con- 
siderable number of public-school educators are at least open-minded 
to experiments aimed at a more realistic approach to sacral prob- 


8See above, note 1. Among the interesting features of the volume is an annotated 
bibliography of recent work on the sacral problem in public education. 
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lems in the public schools. Of those not receptive some objected on 
prudential grounds, as, for example, the superintendent of a small- 
city school system: “I am a firm believer in separation of church 
and state. However, I also realize that there are many instances in 
the classroom instruction whereby youngsters could be greatly en- 
couraged and perhaps strengthened in their spiritual realization if 
we were able to lean a bit further in that direction [toward some 
kind of teaching about religion]. I would still be afraid to have 
any definite religious teaching in the schools. . . . I will have to 
continue to believe that it is better that we go on as we are today 
without any attempt to teach religious understandings in an objec- 
tive manner.” Many of those who expressed opposition, however, did 
so on dogmatically secularist grounds. A relatively restrained ex- 
pression of the secularist position is this from another superintend- 
ent: “The school is already doing what is necessary. It is not our 
job to teach any one religion nor all religions. Good schools are 
already teaching moral and spiritual values. It is necessary that we 
maintain complete separation of church and state. We must not per- 
mit meddling in the school administration by any church or church 
leader.” 

One can hardly quarrel with the maintenance, on purely pruden- 
tial grounds, of an artificial classroom atmosphere where all allu- 
sion to religion is excluded. The possibility of a genuinely pluralistic 
classroom depends on the community a8 well as on the school author- 
ities, and the readiness of any community for a step toward a more 
conscious pluralism in the schools will have to be decided by the 
members of each community. There are doubtless communities 
where hasty or premature attempts to improve present methods 
would give rise to more difficulties than they would solve. But it is 
to be hoped that, as communities decide, they will decide in the 
light of the realities and possibilities of our pluralist society and not 
according to clichés about teaching “spiritual and moral values” 
apart from “sectarianism,” about the separation of church and state 
(a principle not remotely involved), and about the prevention of 
“meddling” by churches and church leaders. Church members and 
even church leaders are still presumably citizens with a legitimate 


‘Both quotations on page 14. 
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interest in so important a common enterprise as the public schools, 
and it is hard to see why the ecclesiastical sacrality operating through 
their persons should be less privileged than the nonecclesiastical 
sacrality operating through the persons of other citizens. 

A pluralistic sacrality in public education, however, will obvi- 
ously not be an easy thing to achieve and it will not be achieved in 
the near future. Even if the American Council’s plan, the first plural- 
istic attempt to solve the sacral problem in American public educa- 
tion, meets the success it deserves, it will be a long time before it 
operates in any considerable number of American communities. Its 
final success depends upon preliminary experiment and upon con- 
siderable changes in the training of teachers. It will require new 
attitudes, new techniques, and new teaching materials on all levels. 
Ultimately, a successful pluralistic sacrality in the public schools 
would require the development of a wholly new kind of course 
about religion in teachers’ colleges, a course which would not be 
doctrinal but which would aim to give the future teacher an em- 
pathetic insight into religious traditions other than his own and, 
consequently, into the children who incorporate these traditions in 
his classes. A teacher so trained would be equipped, even if in a 
limited degree, to confront “the whole child” in a pluralistic society. 

Meanwhile, there are strong forces which will operate against even 
the more modest plan proposed by the Council. Many American 
communities are still unable to discuss their sacral affairs as sacral 
affairs must be discussed in a pluralist society: firmly, since the 
highest things are involved and principle cannot be compromised, 
but calmly, politely, and with a willingness to make a prudent appli- 
cation of principle to the facts. Such sacral ineptitude in American 
communities has been one of the causes of the policy of awkward 
hush-hush toward religious matters in many public schools. But, in 
turn, that policy prevents the growth of pluralistic maturity in the 
community served by the school, and thus a vicious circle is formed. 
This vicious circle is likely to prove very difficult to break, and it will 
be more difficult to break because of current confusions between 
dogmatic secularism and prudential secularity. Finally, the policy 
of avoidance of religion has now become established practice in 
very many schools. I certainly do not mean to imply that our public 
school authorities lack flexibility, but there is a certain amount of 
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vis inertiae in all human institutions and vis inertiae is always in 
favor of established practice. With time and the growth of a plural- 
istic maturity, however, it is possible and certainly to be desired 
that the plans of the Council may develop from the experimental 
stage and spread to many communities. Such a spread would help 
to assure the continuance of the public school as the central fact of 
our national educational structure by enabling those schools to 
respond to a reasonable degree to the sacral needs of many students 
from nonsecularist homes. At present, such students are placed in an 
unfavorable position by an exclusively secularist atmosphere. 

The relation of the public school to the pluralist sacrality of the 
nation is obviously not a simple matter. The reason is equally ebvi- 
ous. If the school is going to be more than a place where certain 
skills are acquired, it must confront the fact of the sacral. No other 
state institution is so directly concerned with this necessarily free 
area as the school, and in the school the state is not only 
involved with the sacral but involved through persons not mature 
and not completely responsible in sacral matters. In the case of 
adults, a pluralist policy can easily be based on the fact that there 
is a sacral authority well recognized by both state and nation, and 
that this authority is the conscience and sacral insight of the indi- 
vidual citizen operating within the free market of ideas provided by 
the pluralist society. Unhesitating reliance on individual conscience 
and sacral insight is, however, not possible in the case of the im- 
mature, because the immature person has only a potential conscience 
and potential sacral insight. Both these powers are at once brought 
into act and formed by the society in which the individual comes to 
maturity. I do not suppose that any serious thinker could be found 
willing to defend the facile rationalistic position common enough 
two centuries ago, the notion that the most complicated matters of 
moral and spiritual values can be easily solved if only men divest 
themselves of prejudices and permit the unclouded intellect to expose 
itself to the power of clear and distinct ideas. Surely, no one really 
thinks the problem is as simple as that, and we obfuscate it still 
further if we try to conduct a twentieth-century discussion in 
eighteenth-century terms. Moral and spiritual values involve the 
whole orientation of the human person, intellect, will, and aesthetic 
powers (if these are really to be distinguished from the other two). 
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Such values are not discovered by individual apprehension of 
essences but are arrived at over considerable periods of time by 
the experience of groups. The ethos, the moral and spiritual values 
of Catholicism, for example, cannot be included in a formula. It is 
a thing lived as well as a thing known, a way of life, or rather a 
complex set of ways of life, discovered in the experience of a sacral 
group. The same is true, mutatis mutandis, of the ethos of Judaism, 
any of the Protestantisms, Buddhism, or Secularism. The ethos dis- 
covered by a society becomes a fact of individual experience when 
it is transmitted by the process of education. It is perhaps needless 
to add that, particularly in the case of the young, the transmission of 
formulae is a very small and relatively unimportant part of that 
process. The young child absorbs an ethos from his surroundings. 

The ethical and spiritual freedom of the mature individual doubt- 
less means that he has the right to adjust himself to his traditions 
and to other traditions according to his own conscience. But a free 
adjustment supposes a pre-existing ethical and spiritual life on the 
part of the individual, and this life cannot commence in a void. It 
must be developed within a sacral society. In a pluralistic situation 
such as ours, that sacral society cannot be the state, because our 
state is not a sacral society at all. There is only one institution which 
can, from the point of view of our uhcommitted state, be regarded 
as authoritative in matters concerned with the moral and spiritual 
development of the young, and that institution is the home. The home 
is a society, like a church, an ethical culture group, a government 
agency, or a factory. But it is a unique society in our pluralistic 
nation since it is neither exclusively sacral in its orientation, like a 
church, nor exclusively secular like a government agency or a fac- 
tory. Where the state is confronted with the sacrality of the immature 
and no appeal can be made to the still unformed conscience of the 
individual, the only possible appeal is to the home. 

It makes no difference in principle whether the sacrality of the 
home is ecclesiastical or nonecclesiastical. If the home has elected a 
church, that church supplies, directly and through the home, the 
sacral atmosphere in which the child grows up. If the home is one 
that has chosen to conduct its sacral affairs without a church, 
the sacral atmosphere resulting from that choice equally forms the 
child. It is nonsense, from a pluralist point of view, to say that the 
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first child has received a “sectarian” formation whereas the second 
enjoys a “nonsectarian” freedom. Both children have received a 
formation. One’s decision as to which formation is more advan- 
tageous to the child and to society, which will bring greater happi- 
ness, freedom, personal enrichment, and moral power, obviously 
depends on one’s convictions as to the advantages of ecclesiastical 
as opposed to nonecclesiastical sacrality. It is a decision of a clearly 
sacral character. The child cannot make it for himself, and it must 
be made. To say that the state operating through its organ, the pub- 
lic school, can or should decide for the child would be to turn our 
noncommitted state into a sacral organization. As long as we are 
free, the decision can be made only by the home. Whatever school he 
goes to, the child brings with him the sacrality of the home, and the 
atmosphere of the school will either thwart that sacrality or cooperate 
with it. A critical parent’s evaluation of any school will depend to 
no small degree upon the tact with which this decisive element in the 
child’s personality is handled. It is clearly desirable that the national 
educational system, as contrasted to the state educational system, 
be flexible enough so that a parent profoundly dissatisfied with the 
sacral atmosphere of the public school may use other educational 
facilities. We can maintain sacral freedom and sacral tact in our 


national education only if we accustom ourselves to regard all 
schools, public and independent, as agents of the home, which in a 
free society can be the only ultimate judge in sacral matters affect- 


ing the immature. 

With this principle in mind, it is perhaps possible to suggest the 
outlines of a pluralist attitude toward our present educational struc- 
ture. That structure is an historical growth developed in response to 
felt needs. Such a growth always has rough edges. It is never neat or 
completely satisfactory to any theorist, but it usually manages to be 
fairly well adjusted to the facts. The original sacrality of American 
public education was arrived at by a compromise in a mainly 
Protestant society. The result was the establishment of an essentially 
Liberal Protestant tone for public education. Given the historical 
situation, it was probably the best solution possible. The schools were 
to have as wide an ideological base as possible and were at the same 
time to incorporate a theist sacrality which would reflect the tradi- 
tional theist sacrality of the nation. But having started in a Liberal 
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Protestant climate of opinion public-school sacrality shared in the 
Liberal Protestant dynamic, and during the present century that 
dynamic has consisted in movement toward secularism. 

In the case of the schools, the movement toward secularism was, 
however, greatly accelerated by the exigencies of the developing 
pluralist society in which the schools found themselves. These exigen- 
cies were seldom squarely confronted but were handled in an ad hoc 
fashion as they arose. Scholastic policy was directed in each case 
toward immediate peace. If Catholics objected to the reading of the 
King James Bible, Bible-reading was dropped. If Jews objected to 
the Pater Noster, prayer was dropped. In some communities, because 
of actual or anticipated objections by militant atheists, all reference 
to God was dropped. The result has been a classroom atmosphere 
which does little to meet the sacral needs of any pupil except per- 
haps those from markedly secularist homes. Under the circumstances, 
sacrifice of sacral effectiveness was probably necessary in order to 
make the public school the central fact of the national educational 
structure, and it is not unlikely that without such a central fact the 
considerable educational achievements of the past two generations 
would have been impossible. The public schools became and remain 
a vast and indispensable laboratory for devising ways of meeting the 
American ideal of education for everybody. It is very doubtful that 
a national education fragmented according to the multitudinous 
sacralities represented among us could have coped with that prob- 
lem with anything like equal effectiveness. And, as the work of the 
American Council will probably show increasingly, the present sacral 
poverty of the public school need not be a permanent condition. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association has also recently offered suggestions in a report on the 
sacral problem in the public schools.’ From a pluralist point of 
view, these are perhaps less satisfactory than those of the American 
Council. The report seems to advocate what may be a somewhat 
simplicist notion that the moral and spiritual values of our culture 
can be rather easily and univocally formulated, torn out of the con- 
text of the various sacral traditions which have generated them and 
in which they actually exist, and then “emphasized” or “stressed” 


5Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools (Washington, D. C., 1951). 
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in a neutral context in the classroom. Moral problems of a fairly 
simple kind probably can be dealt with in that fashion, but the sacral- 
ity of the public school is a cultural as well as a moral problem, and 
the recommendations of the Commission offer little that would tend 
to replace a secularist with a pluralist atmosphere in the classroom 
or prevent the impoverishment of our culture by the growth of 
religious illiteracy. 

There are, however, some pluralist elements in the report. It con- 
tains a stern warning against dogmatically secularist or antireligious 
propaganda in the schools, pointing to the obvious but sometimes 
neglected fact that such propaganda is just as objectionable as 
marked bias in favor of any particular religious denomination. In 
other words, the sacral character of dogmatic secularism is acknowl- 
edged. Further, the report acknowledges the primacy of the home, 
in fact if not in right, where sacral values are involved, and the 
importance of religious groups as dynamic moral and spiritual 
forces in the nation. The report, moreover, has one advantage over 
the plans of the American Council: its suggestions are immediately 
applicable even in communities which are clearly not ready for a 
pluralist approach to the sacral in the schools and in schools where 
the staff lacks the necessary training for maintaining a fully plural- 
ist classroom atmosphere. The Commission’s suggestions, then, while 
less useful than those of the Council as a statement of permanent 
policy, provide valuable interim procedures and attitudes which will 
serve until schools and communities are ready to replace a mainly 
secularist classroom atmosphere with a pluralistic one. 

The Supreme Court majority decision in the released-time case 
has given the public schools and the communities they serve greater 
leeway in solving the sacral problem. The schools clearly have the 
right to recognize publicly the theist basis of our institutions and tra- 
ditions and the theist convictions of the vast majority of the American 
people. The decision also leaves to communities the option of giv- 
ing institutional expression to the organic relation existing (through 
persons) between the schools and the free sacral forces of the nation 
by means of a released-time program. American public education, 
while it must remain secular and uncommitted, need not be anti- 
ecclesiastical, dogmatically secularist, or atheist by default. Like the 
two reports referred to, therefore, the decision is welcome to all 
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Americans (and it must be clear by this time that I and many other 
Catholics are among them) who believe that the cause of our plural- 
ist society will be best served if the sacrally mixed and tax-supported 
public school remains, for the foreseeable future, the central fact 
of our national educational structure. In order to remain the central 
fact, it must be free to satisfy, and in a reasonable measure, the 
sacral needs of as many American homes as possible. 

The public school can probably make the adjustments necessary 
for maintaining its central position more easily if overzealous friends 
refrain from complicating the sacral issue by trying to make it the 
only fact in the national educational structure. Independent religious 
schools exist. They exist in virtue of the clearly recognized right of 
freedom of conscience and are necessary if the sacral freedom of the 
American home is to be preserved in its integrity. They are part of 
the national educational structure. At present, they clearly serve 
that structure as a whole by removing the more difficult sacral prob- 
lems from the public schools as those schools make the transition 
from Liberal Protestantism, through prudential (as opposed to dog- 
matic) secularism, to pluralism. Most independent religious schools 
are Catholic, but some conservative Protestants (mostly Lutherans) 
also maintain them, and, where the Jewish community is large, there 
has been an increasing tendency to establish Jewish independent 
schools. It is significant that these three groups share, each in its own 
way, the conviction that learning is a sacral fact, an important part 
of the religious life, at least of the religious life of educated persons. 
The life of the intellect, as they see it, cannot be disassociated from 
the total religious life of the human person. Without abandoning 
their sacral convictions and traditions, these groups cannot willingly 
accept an education based on a conviction common enough in this 
country and held by many Liberal Protestants and others: that secu- 
lar and sacral learning can be easily disassociated and spiritual 
values (identified with affective or aesthetic experiences) divorced 
from the total life of the mind. Obviously, the present public schools 
would have great difficulty meeting the legitimate sacral demands of 
such groups. As long as the minority of what we might call conserva- 
tive religionists cannot regard the present program in the public 
schools as adequately adjusted to their sacral needs, the total educa- 
tional structure is probably better served by their being happy out- 
side the public schools rather than discontented within them. 
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It is hard to see why the existence of a fringe of independent 
religious schools about the central fact of the mixed public schools 
is really a serious danger to national unity. Like the public schools, 
many independent religious schools (such as the Catholic parochial 
schools) include children from diverse occupation groups and eco- 
nomic levels. They are socially if not sacrally pluralistic. Further, 
attendance at one of these schools is not a barrier to pluralistic con- 
tacts outside the school such as the typical sacrally mixed American 
neighborhood readily affords. With growing pluralistic maturity, it 
might be possible, in some communities, to experiment with common 
supervised activities shared by pupils from public and independent 
religious schools. 

It is true that American sacral pluralism, as it develops, is not 
accompanied by a marked cultural pluralism. Nor is it desirable that 
it should be. Nobody wants ghettoization of minority sacral groups— 
least of all the members of those groups. They do not maintain inde- 
pendent schools for the purpose of “segregating” their children, 
although this term has been used by the NEA Journal and is fre- 
quent elsewhere. They want to prepare them for life in America, a 
life that will necessarily include a fraternal adjustment to fellow 
citizens of other sacralities. Their sacralities, however, are markedly 
different from the majority sacralities which have inevitably left 
their impress on the public schools, and they consequently feel 
that they can best prepare their children for life in a sacrally plural- 
istic but culturally and politically unified society in schools where 
more attention can be devoted to the problems involved in adjust- 
ing their sacralities to the American fact. The Catholic schools—I 
speak of them because I know something about them, but I have 
no doubt that what I say is also true of the other independent re- 
ligious schools—are making sincere efforts to follow a course of 
study not too different from that of the public schools and to develop 
a classroom atmosphere which will be at once Catholic, American 
and democratic. They are giving increasing attention to the Catholic 
doctrinal basis for fraternal and political unity with non-Catholics 
and for the political life of the idem civis et Catholicus in a demo- 
cratic society. 

If there is a danger to American unity arising from the independ- 
ent religious school, it is not because of sacral separation nor because 
of the kind of education given in these schools. The only real danger 
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is extrinsic to the education process itself and arises from the ex- 
istence of precisely those independent religious schools which charge 
no tuition or a very small tuition and which, consequently, do not 
divide on economic lines. Such schools are supported by voluntary 
contributions, and at least the Catholic institutions among them are 
possible only because of the willingness of Catholic religious to de- 
vote their lives to teaching in them with the material reward of a 
minimum subsistence. The rising cost of education, particularly of 
an education which is to measure up to the rising standards of public 
education in such matters as buildings and teaching loads, is making 
the maintenance of these schools increasingly difficult, particularly 
since those who support them are paying their full share in taxes to 
public schools that are not prepared, in their opinion, to meet the 
peculiar sacral needs of their children. Under the circumstances, it 
is understandable that Lazarus should look eagerly for a few crumbs 
from the table of Dives, particularly since he has contributed his 
share to the lading of that table. 

As soon as Lazarus asks for a crumb, however, he raises a polliti- 
cal problem, and a political problem of a sort that the pluralist 
regards as particularly regrettable. Our kind of pluralistic unity 
makes any issue that tends to create a political division according 
to sacralities particularly delicate. Yet the pluralist cannot say that 
the issue should not be raised, because it is being raised in the name 
of values just as important as cultural and political unity in the 
pluralist system, namely, sacral freedom and sacral equality. Taken 
as a whole, our political tensions are economic rather than sacral 
in origin, and, so far, diverse sacralities have contributed to form- 
ing a centrality of good will and devotion to the commonweal which 
has prevented these tensions from pulling our society apart into a 
kind of polarized condition in the political order—a divisiveness 
nobody wants. The school problem is delicate because here the 
sacralities which bring political unity may be a cause of division. 
Consequently, the determination of a central position to either side 
of which the moderate may lean is of first importance. 

Newspaper reports of Dr. Conant’s remarks to the school admin- 
istrators at Boston in 1952 implied that, in the course of an attack 
on national divisiveness, he had committed himself to a rather im- 
moderate monist position. Such caricatures of his stand enabled 
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some whose views are in fact immoderately monist to claim him as 
a champion and alarmed others who feel that the independent schools 
are at present necessary both for flexibility and for sacral freedom 
in American education. The actual texts and later clarification make 
it clear that Dr. Conant’s position is, to be sure, monist, but very 
moderately so.° In so far as it bears on the sacral problem, that 
position can, perhaps, be fairly stated as follows: 


1. Sacrally mixed and tax-supported public education is and should 
remain the central fact of our educational system. 

2. The surrounding fringe of independent schools is regrettable but, 

under present conditions, necessary in some cases. It should be 
steadily reduced by means appropriate to a free society. 
The right of independent schools to existence and to tax-exemp- 
tion is firmly embedded in our traditions and is not in question. 
The existence of an independent school is a challenge to public 
education, which has an obligation to incorporate in itself any 
real values represented by that school. The public school will 
thus gradually abolish the independent school by meeting any 
reasonable needs of those who support the independent schoel. 
No public monies should be expended to aid independent 
education. 


Over against the moderate monist position, thus stated, the out- 
line of a moderate pluralist position can be drawn. The moderate 
pluralist will accept points 1, 3, and, in the main, 4 without hesita- 
tion. The ultimate size of the independent fringe (point 2) cannot 
be decided theoretically. It will be freely determined by the choice 
of those homes that can afford, if they wish, to use the independent 
schools. Here, I am inclined to believe, Dr. Conant underestimates 
the seriousness of the independent challenge and the difficulties 
that public education will have in meeting it, particular.y when the 
challenge is in the order of the sacral. Since the public school cannot 
teach doctrine, it cannot meet a sacral challenge completely. By tact- 
ful introduction of a pluralistic sacrality, more might be done to 


6Dr. Conant’s most recent statement is contained in his Enucation anp Liperty, the 
Role of the Schools in a Modern Democracy (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 168. $3.00). The original Boston address may be found in The 
Nation’s Schools, XLIX (1952), 48-50. The same number contains (pp. 124-126) the 
very irenic reply of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
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meet such a challenge than is being done at present. But obviously 
the attitude toward a more pluralistic public education of those 
conservative religionists who now maintain independent schools can 
be determined only when pluralistic schools are in operation and can 
be observed. At present, public schools do not meet what most con- 
servative religionists regard as reasonable minimum requirements, 
and there is no indication that they will do so in the near future. 
Independent religious schools are, consequently, a present necessity 
for even a minimum sacral freedom. 

The educational structure, as Dr. Conant envisages it, is such 
that freedom of choice, whether that choice be based on sacral or 
secular considerations, is possible only in the case of homes that 
enjoy a certain degree of economic privilege. In the dynamics of 
development foreseen by Dr. Conant, this regrettable situation will 
be gradually overcome as the public schools meet the challenge of 
the independent schools and extend to all economic levels the values 
now available only to privilege. Meanwhile, the use of the inde- 
pendent schools by privilege serves the common good by presenting 
a challenge to public education. Where only secular values are 
involved and the public schools can be expected to meet the chal- 
lenge of the independent schools in a reasonable time, this solution 
seems admirable. 

Where sacral values are involved, however, the public schools can 
never meet the challenge completely, and they are a long way from 
meeting what might be regarded as reasonable minimum standards. 
This consideration brings us to Dr. Conant’s fifth point, and it is 
here that the moderate pluralist and the moderate monist must part 
company. Independent religious schools which charge substantial 
tuitions and which are used by the economically privileged are not 
involved. They will go on existing, like other independent schools, 
until the values they represent are, in the opinion of the homes that 
support them, adequately incorporated in public education. What is 
involved are those independent religious schools where tuition is 
free or far below the actual per-pupil cost. Such schools, which are 
socially pluralistic, are, we have noted, often maintained at great 
sacrifice by sacral groups. Their purpose is to give free sacral choice 
in educational matters to homes which are economically underprivi- 
leged or only very moderately privileged. Sacral choice and con- 
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science, we are all agreed, are very important matters, and it is 
hard to see how either democracy or unity will be served by a policy 
which makes sacral choice in education dependent on economic privi- 
lege. The moderate pluralist sees the dangers involved in the use of 
public monies for indirect aid to independent religious education. 
He is perfectly willing that the sums expended be relatively small. 
It would clearly not be desirable to be so generous that the fragmen- 
tation of public education along sacral lines would be encouraged. 
Aid should be given only in the case of groups that have serious 
sacral objection to public education, and the only proof of serious 
sacral objection is the demonstrated willingness to maintain inde- 
pendent religious schools at great sacrifice. But the pluralist can 
see no objection to such aid as will, if combined with great sacri- 
fice, enable such schools to exist and to maintain reasonable stand- 
ards. In the interest of national unity, Lazarus will have to remain 
Lazarus. He cannot sit down at the table with Dives. But, in the 
interest of sacral freedom, he should have enough so that he can 
remain alive. At present, such seems to be the best available solution 
to the tensions of our pluralist society. Better solutions may be found 
in the future, but that future will not be bound by present decisions. 
The best heritage we can pass on to it is a pluralistic maturity, politi- 
cal centrality, and a spirit of good will. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF PAUL TILLICH 


GEORGE H. TAVARD 


THE FUNCTION OF THEOLOGY, whether it is Catholic or Protestant, 
is to purify the faith of believers through an enlightened criticism 
of empirical Christianity. Catholic theology achieves this—or should 
achieve it were theologians always conscious of their function— 
through a self-criticism whereby the theologian brings his own 
Christianity as thought and experience in line with the requirements 
of the Word of God speaking in Scripture and echoed in the Church 
of yesterday and today. Thence, from man to man, from teacher to 
student, from lecturer to listener, from writer to reader, a continu- 
ous self-reformation tends to spread abroad. This is why all great 
theology is prophetic. Announcing the Word of God, it prepares the 
members of the Church to receive it in its pureness, as the Baptist 
prepared his disciples to the coming of Christ. While never speaking 
in the name of the Church, a prophetic theology gives the lead to the 
Church of tomorrow by helping men to welcome the hierarchial 
teaching into a fully scriptural and traditional background. 

With the preceding idea in mind I have approached the theology 
of Prof. Paul Tillich. Although his Systematic Theology is only 
partly published, the first volume (1951), when compared with that 
most significant book, The Protestant Era (1948), provides suf- 
ficient matter to substantiate the impression that Dr. Tillich is build- 
ing, on a Protestant basis, a prophetic theology for the twentieth 
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century. The following pages will explain this. Yet I restrict my field 
to the conception of theology which Dr. Tillich expounds at the 
beginning of his Systematic Theology. It is perfectly true that 
“method and system determine each other” and that “no method can 
be developed without a prior knowledge of the object to which it 
is applied” (ST, p. 60). This means that an acquaintance with the 
whole theological system of Paul Tillich would be required for a 
definitive appreciation of his conception of theological thinking. 
Yet another viewpoint holds good also. An insight into the formal 
structure of his theology should reveal, however incompletely and 
‘structurally,’ the whole scope of his systematic elaboration. 
* 

The search for a theological norm underlies all attempts to give 
a theological interpretation of the Christian faith. Whether we try to 
write a summa, an essay or a system—according to a distinction 
mentioned by Tillich—we consciously or unconsciously desire to 
hold a thread that will ensure to our theology a texture in keeping 
with both the requirements of faith and those of rational intelli- 
gibility. In theological thought a norm is the standard to which every- 
thing will be compared, the measure by which it will be measured. 
Accordingly, it ought to present certain qualifications, the most obvi- 
ous being, besides truth—this we may take for granted—self-evi- 
dence. For the norm will judge all that comes in contact with it and 
the theologian must have it always at hand and be ever ready to 
let others judge his contentions with the measure he himself has 
chosen as his norm. The self-evidence in question is obviously not 
identical with rational clarity; it rather belongs to the spontaneous 
implications of the Christian faith. 

The history of theology shows several norms being used succes- 
sively by theologians or schools. 

It may be said that throughout the patristic sphere of thought the 
groundwork for theological thinking was provided by the ‘sense of 
mystery’ which grasps anybody approaching the being of God. 
Whence the Fathers upheld the transcendence of God in the frame- 
work of their knowledge of Him, not only by what they wrote or 
said, but moreover through their attitude while speaking of Him. 
“Neither the prophets nor anybody like them ‘have stood in the sub- 
stance’ or essence of God, as Scripture says; they never saw the 
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nature of God and they never explained it to others” (Greg. Naz., 
Or. XXVIII, 17). The norm of theology is then the cloud that 
enshrouds God’s glory. Guided by the Spirit the believer seeks 
“theo-logy,” knowledge of God, intimacy with Him, inside faith and 
its darkness. Theological contemplation is a symposium of knowledge 
and unknowing. 

Speaking generally, the medieval theologians shifted the norm of 
theology from the level of an anagogical awareness of the presence 
of God in His absence to the level of a sacramental experience of 
creation. To the sacramentalism of creation, of which the Christian 
sacraments form the acme, everything is then reduced. All things, 
whether natural or supernatural, are images of God, mirrors where- 
from the face of the Christ beckons to men to take up their Cross and 
follow Him. Temporality is a glass of vision through which eternity 
is contacted. 

In Catholic theology there is a close relationship between the 
theological norm thus understood and the object or subject matter 
of theology. Scholastic nomenclature called subject matter the view- 
point prevailing in a given theology and from which things are con- 
sidered. Thus Aquinas wanted to judge everything from the stand- 
point of ‘God,’ St. Bonaventure from the standpoint of ‘the credible 
in its promotion to intelligibility.” Yet both evolved their theologies 
within the framework of the sacramentalism of creation. Their so- 
called subject matter derived from diverse emphases in their per- 
ception of the sacramental norm, which refers to God as God (St. 
Thomas) or to God as Light of the intellect (St. Bonaventure). 

The function of a norm in Protestant theology would be wider 
than in a Catholic theology. Whereas the latter would acknowledge a 
‘rule of faith’ which transcends theology even when it is assumed 
in it, the former would be free to recognize a similar rule or to erect 
its theological norm into a norm of belief. The distinction between the 
realm of faith and the realm of theology, which is so sharp in a 
Catholic background, would then be blurred, if not altogether fading. 
To a certain extent a Protestant theological norm may be equated 
with Revelation: it is Revelation as seen in a certain era and area. 

With these preliminary remarks in mind, we may share Dr. Til- 
lich’s eagerness to find a theological norm which is adequate for 
today. Where can we discover such a norm? It must be not only 
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objectively sound, that is, immediately focused upon the center of 
the Christian message, but also subjectively efficient, suited to mod- 
ern men’s requirements and needs. It must be recognizable by all who 
share in the Christian experience and it must furthermore appeal to 
those who do not consciously partake of it. 

* 

Dr. Tillich’s starting point in his quest for a theological norm is 
both Paulinian and Lutheran. ‘Justification by faith’ is asserted by 
St. Paul as being the summary of his Gospel and is taken up by 
Luther as the norm of his thinking. A Protestant tradition may be 
called Lutheran precisely insofar as it makes justification by faith— 
whatever this may mean—the kernel of its kerygma, the heart of 
its preaching. Coming from the Lutheran tradition, Paul Tillich 
derives the main intuition of his theology from Luther’s view of 
justification. But his acquaintance with the topsyturviness of the 
modern situation makes him look for an application of the Protestant 
principle to the realm of the intellect. By vindicating justification by 
faith alone, as opposed to a supposedly Catholic doctrine of justi- 
fication by works, Luther condensed on a particularly sensitive point 
the Protestant principle that every man-made action, formulation or 
idea must be protested against inasmuch as it tends to undermine 
God’s transcendence (and it necessarily does so). This universal 
protest entails an affirmation of the universal power of God. It must 
protest even against itself, whenever justification by faith is shifted 
from the status of a principle to that of a doctrinal datum. Dr. Til- 
lich’s understanding of this principle places him on the road to a 
theological norm valid for modern times. For he holds that the 
principle of protest, of justification by faith, does not only justify 
man’s experience as sinner and just at the same time (simul peccator 
et justus); it also justifies his experience as right and mistaken at 
the same time, as having the truth and denying it, as believing and 
doubting. Justification by faith opens the realm of the intellect to 
the dominion of Christ alone. When we are farthest from God we 
are nearest to Him. When we profess atheism we believe. For our 
adhesion to intellectual truth is not man-made; it is the outcome of 
our justification by grace alone. The principle of protest for God 
must make us deny man’s self-complacency in beliefs or doctrines 
that he can grasp and label his own. It must urge us to affirm God’s 
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victory in man’s defeat, God’s truth in man’s untruth. No intellectual] 
work justifies; what justifies the intellect is faith alone, grace alone. 

A theological norm may now be proposed. It will not be any 
man-formulated doctrine, like sacramentalism. It will not even be 
justification by faith as a doctrinal panacea (for this also would 
call for protest). It will be something which is beyond all protest 
because it is the ground from which all protest stems and the power 
that makes protest valid. When He justifies by grace, the Incarnate 
Word makes man into a new being, which has substance in Him alone 
and is perceived by faith alone. This New Being is the norm of 
theology. But let us be careful lest we fall under the Protestant pro- 
test even here. The New Being comes from Jesus. Yet it flows from 
His universal function as the Christ, as showing forth the divine, 
as mediating the infinite. It is related to Jesus as the Christ, that is, 
as interpreted by faith alone. Among medieval theologians there 
was an often raised question: Is theology concerned with Christ? 
As we would say, Is it ‘Christocentric’? Paul Tillich would have no 
difficulty in saying that it is indeed Christocentric, but he would 
protest with all the prophetic power of the Protestant principle 
against a ‘Jesucentric’ theology. The theology that deals with the 
historical Revelation is not concerned with the pronouncements of 
Jesus—we do not know them, anyway, since the New Testament is 
already the witness of faith—but with the role of Jesus as the Christ, 
as bearer of the New Being for every man and every creature, beyond 
what man has formulated concerning that New Being, beyond even 


man’s consciousness of it. 
* 


If the New Being in Jesus as the Christ is adopted as theological 
norm, there follow some important consequences on the character- 
istics of theology. We will come later to the problem of the sources 
wherefrom theology draws its material. For the time being we wish 
to point out that such a theology is essentially Christian, since it is 
in Jesus as Christ that man is justified by grace and assumed into 
a New Being. “He who is Christ is he who brings the new eon, the 
new reality” (ST, p. 49). Yet it is not essentially biblical. For the 
Bible itself is subjected to the protest of justification by faith. The 
Bible is a source, not a norm. It is not the New Being in Jesus as 
Christ. It is only the book in reading which we are acquainted with 
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the New Being in faith. It may be qualified as normative insofar as 
the norm is perceived in it. But this perception does not amount to 
reading formulas about it. It follows upon a spiritual encounter of 
faith with Jesus as the Christ witnessed to in the Bible. 

Another immediate consequence of the norm chosen by Paul 
Tillich for theology is that theology entails an ontology. It is not 
tantamount to assuming a philosophical ontology, for the normative 
Being is now New. The realms of nature and grace, of philosophy 
and theology, are not ‘separate’ as they seem to be in some Catholic 
theological schools. Philosophy has theological relevance. Neverthe- 
less a theologian is not primarily concerned, as a philosopher is, 
with “a truth which is open to general approach, subject to general 
criticism, changeable in accordance with every new insight, open 
and communicable” (ST, p. 22). He is “determined by his faith” 
(ST, p. 23). Hence he does not ground his theology on the ontology 
of this or that philosophical school. He rather builds a new ontology, 
the ontology of the New Being. Far from him to shape an ontology 
of the supernatural, as this phrase is understood by Catholic theo- 
logians. The supernatural is not for him a stratum of being that 
can be listed besides the natural. It is the natural being itself as 
sensed in justification by faith. An ontology of the New Being fol- 


lows upon a dynamic awareness of the extent to which the realm of 


creaturely being is justified by faith. 
* 


Paul Tillich does not rest content with having found a theological 
norm which does justice both to Christianity and to Protestantism. 
He earnestly wants one which is efficient today. A theological norm 
is not a negative criterion meant to help avoid mistakes. The Prot- 
estant principle plays this role well enough; “the criterion of all 
theology is its ability to preserve the absolute tension between the 
conditional and the unconditional” (PE, p. 79). A norm must be a 
positive principle of growth, development and life. And since theol- 
ogy is no theoretical abstraction, but is concerned with the concrete 
experience of the New Being, the efficiency of the norm selected will 
be proportionate to its kinship with the ultimate questions that exis- 
tential situations raise in the mind of man. 

Insofar as man lives in society, as one of many creaturely beings, 
as one of many men, he is influenced by his environment. He also 
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constantly abuts against his intrinsic limits. Being justified by grace, 
simul peccator et justus, he runs the permanent risk of negating 
one of the two poles of his existence, sin or justice. Thus he does 
not live in a comfortably peaceful region, but rather on a spiritual 
boundary line between the demonic—or the realm of idolatry, of 
misinterpretation—and justice by grace. Ultimately this situation, 
which is psychologically translated as an awareness of sin, stems 
from the ‘spiritual cleavage’ (PE, p. 197) between essence and 
existence, between Eden and the world. It is the drama and also 
the privilege of modern man that he is more conscious than his fore- 
runners were of this ‘boundary situation.’ Hence the existential 
questions that crop up in him concerning the meaning of being, of 
existence and of life, to which he finds no ultimate answer in himself. 
No answer does not mean that man is not ultimately concerned 
regarding the dilemmas of existence. Far from it, an analysis of his 
situation shows that many a man is aware of something that calls for 
unconditional allegiance. Beyond the contradictions of the dialectic 
of existence he senses, however dimly, a sort of undercurrent to 
being, a ground of being where contradictions would be resolved if 
one could reach so far, where dilemmas would uncoil themselves. 
The great religions and their philosophical or political substitutes 
have tried to give it a name and to elaborate means of allegiance and 
methods of dedication to it. 

The Christian faith knows that this unconditional concern has been 
revealed to us in Jesus as the Christ. The ultimate ground of being 
is no other than God. The method of apologetics, therefore, would 
consist in witnessing to the New Being in Jesus as Christ at the 
moment when man reaches awareness of the unconditional in him- 
self. To be efficient today, the theological norm must be apprehended 
as appealed to by man’s situation, as the name for the ultimate 
ground of being. This is why Tillichian theology follows a ‘method 
of correlation,’ wherein an ‘existential analysis,’ a ‘transcendent 
realism,’ lays bare man’s ultimate concern and proceeds to show that 
the New Being in Jesus as the Christ is the God-given answer to 
man’s questions, the unfolding of his situation, the justification by 
grace of his existence. 

When man is ultimately concerned, when he has reached the bot- 
tom of being and has given himself to it, even though in doubt and 
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with hesitancy—for these belong to his situation as man—then he is 
indeed justified by faith. Whether he knows it or not, whether he has 
heard of Christ or not, he is then grasped by the New Being. For this 
is the Protestant protest: to assert God in the midst of the demonic, 
the unconditional from amidst the conditioned. This is justification 
by grace alone: to be taken hold of by the Christ now, not doctrin- 
ally but existentially, not in theory but in fact. Every unconditional 
concern stamps a man as reached by the New Being in Christ, by 
“a reality in which the self-estrangement of our existence is over- 
come, a reality of reconciliation and reunion, of creativity, meaning 
and hope” (ST, p. 49). Adhesion to the unconditional resolves the 
contradictions of the conditions of existence. Then the New Being 
re-establishes the ‘courage to be,’ which is “rooted in the God who 
appears when God has disappeared in the anxiety of doubt” (The 
Courage to Be, p. 190). Then man is justified by grace alone. 

If we want to pinpoint the whole of Tillichian theology, we can 
hardly find a better view of it than this; it consists in bringing to 
light the unconditional concern of man and in showing the identity 
of the unconditional’ with which man is concerned with the New 
Being manifested in Jesus as the Christ. Hence the norm of Dr. 
Tillich’s theology is best expressed thus: “the material norm of 
systematic theology today” is “the New Being in Jesus as the Christ 
as our ultimate concern” (ST, p. 50). Theology is interested in 
this ultimate or unconditional concern in itself. We know in the 
Christian faith that it is equated with Christ himself as the revealer 
of the New Being. Others formulate it differently. A Buddhist, for 
instance, would connect it with the essence of Buddha; a Marxist, 
with the historical process. What is relevant is that both the Buddhist 
and the Marxist exhibit an unconditional concern. Theology today 
has to show them Christ as the Revelation of the unconditional. 

The Christian quality of Tillichian theology is therefore most 
radical. But this Christianity is to be identified neither with any 
Christian church nor with Christendom as a whole. It embraces both 
Jesus as the Christ and what Clement called the ‘Logos spermatikos.’ 
Every theology knows that there is a sense and a manner in which 
God is not limited by the Church, that Christ reaches men outside 
of those who are officially members of the Church. Dr. Tillich’s 
theology drives this principle to an ultimate logical implication: 
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whether they are aware of it or not, Christ is the unconditional con- 
cern of all men. Him theology has to point out as that unconditional 
concern. It has to do it even when it is impossible to call Him by 
His name. Every ultimate concern, every protest in the name of the 
unconditional against any kind of idolatry—of things, of nations, of 
doctrines—implies a share in the Christian witness. 

This explains the messianic eloquence which comes to the sur- 
face now and again in the writings of Paul Tillich. Many a page 
of The Protestant Era betrays a deep-rooted conviction of the 
Christian victory in man’s defeat, in the church’s defeat, in Christen- 
dom’s defeat. This is no opinion. It is the faith itself in the New 
Being in Christ which seeks expression in the most meaningless situ- 
ations as it brings justification in the heart marked by sin, in the 
mind smeared by unbelief. 

* 

The theological norm of Professor Tillich entails an attitude con- 
cerning the sources of theological thinking. 

All documents that present an avenue of approach to the uncon- 
ditional concern of man are to be used as sources of theology. First 
those which speak of Christ as the Revelation of the unconditional 
among men. Granted that “the task of systematic theology is to ex- 
plain the contents of the Christian faith” (ST, p. 34), it remains 
that those contents—the datum, as Catholic theologians would say— 
have to be focused upon the norm adopted by theology, streamlined 
according to that norm. Hence the twofold principles upon which 
Dr. Tillich selects his sources. On the one hand all documents are 
used, the Bible first, but also the events and records of Church 
history—Orthodox and Catholic texts included—and even “the mate- 
rial presented by the history of religion and culture” (ST, p. 38). 
On the other hand, none of them may be erected into a norm. All 
are to be judged by the theological norm. No statement in any source 
is ‘infallible.’ No council or pope or biblical excerpt is, as such, a 
standard. Yet all are sources insofar as they speak of the New Being 
in Jesus as the Christ. “The biblical message would not have become 
a message for anyone, including the theologian himself, without the 
experiencing participation of the church and of every Christian” 
(ST, p. 35). In this sense Dr. Tillich’s theology admits that ‘tradi- 
tion’ is valuable, though by no means normative in its own right. 
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Like the Bible itself, it may be the occasion of perceiving the theo- 
logical norm, whenever the power of the New Being is sensed in it. 
This follows logically from the nature of the theological norm. 
Catholic theology would also consider traditional elements as norma- 
tive only insofar as they share in the power of the New Being. But 
no Catholic theologian would rely on himself alone to discern that 
power; he would trust the collectivity of the faithful and appeal to 
the totality of Christian experience. 
* 

The streamlining that has just been mentioned, the judgment of 
the sources by reference to the theological norm, has to be effected 
and pronounced by the theologian himself. This entails that he has 
experience of both, that he partakes not only of a knowledge of the 
Bible, of Church history and of the history of religion and culture, 
but also of the New Being. He must be unconditionally concerned. 

This raises a question that seems to be the crux of Tillichian theol- 
ogy. “Experience is the medium through which the sources ‘speak’ 
to us, through which we can receive them” (ST, p. 40). It is not a 
source, for it can bring nothing new. Yet it has a productive power. 
I must admit that I fail to see a perfect consistency in what Dr. 
Tillich writes concerning this. He holds that “experience receives 
and does not produce. Its productive power is restricted to the trans- 
formation of what is given to it. But this transformation is not in- 
tended. The act of reception intends to receive and only to receive. 
If transformation is intended, the reception becomes a falsification” 
(ST, p. 46). Nevertheless he adds, “The influence of the medium, 
the experience of the theologian, should not be so small that the 
result is a repetition instead of a transformation, and it should not 
be so large that the result is a new production instead of a trans- 
formation” (ST, p. 47). If this means that there is always a trans- 
formation when the Christian message is received, even in spite of 
the receiver’s intentions, there is no difficulty. Should it mean that 
such an unintentional transformation is needed by the message or 
for a more adequate presentation of it, I am not sure how it can 
avoid being a new production. Presumably, Dr. Tillich’s answer 
would refer me to the theological norm: a mere transformation— 
unintentional—would respect the source’s relation to the New Being 
in the Christ whereas a new production would warp it. As he explains 
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elsewhere, revelation as such is ended; the revelatory process still 
goes on (cf. ST, p. 144). Catholics would call this ‘development.’ 

Yet this is not all. For the New Being itself is mediated through 
the theologian’s experience. “The norm grows within the medium of 
experience. . . . It is at the same time the criterion of any experience. 
The norm judges the medium in which it grows; it judges the weak, 
interrupted, distorted character of all religious experience, although 
it is only through this feeble medium that a norm can come into 
existence at all” (ST, p. 52). As Dr. Tillich says, “collective as well 
as individual experiences are the mediums through which the mes- 
sage is received, colored and interpreted” (ST, p. 52). Reception 
and coloration refer us to the sources; interpretation to their judg- 
ment by the norm. But this judgment is existential, mediated by the 
theologian’s experience. In what measure does this mediating experi- 
ence ‘transform’ it? In itself the New Being in the Christ is never 
grasped by any theologian; it rather grasps him. Yet the theologian 
himself judges in the name of the New Being. Luther pronounced 
that the Epistle of St. James was insufficiently relevant to the New 
Being. How did he know? 

Theology entails risk. The greatest danger that threatens theologians 
is to make their personal experience of the New Being in Christ 
the theological norm. Then theology is self-condemned. For it is no 
longer the New Being as such which judges the sources of theology 
and which is shown as the unconditional concern of man. Personal 
experience is always conditioned; its substitution for the uncondi- 
tional would be a form of idolatry. And history shows that the Prot- 
estant protest has not always been at work against this fairly com- 
mon tendency of Protestant theology. Dr. Tillich knows this. Yet I 
would have liked him to elaborate longer on the mediation of the 
theological norm by the theologian’s experience. Ultimately his 
theology will stand or fall on this point. Justification by faith ensures 
God’s victory in man’s error. Yet it would bulwark no theologian 
against an eventual misinterpretation of the New Being in Jesus as 
the Christ. 

As far as Dr. Tillich is concerned, I would think that there is 
no such misinterpretation. The only token of this on which I will 
comment here is the Trinitarian form he gives to his theology. A 
Christian theology must not only be Christocentric; it must also be 
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Trinitarian. For most theologians this is tantamount to giving its 
due place to the faith in the Trinitarian life of God. Paul Tillich goes 
further. The New Being in Jesus as the Christ places us in the power 
of the Living God. Our being is rooted in the abysmal ground of 
being which classical theology calls the Father. It is created through 
the meaningful and form-giving Logos. It is unified in the “dynamic 
unity of depth and form” (ST, p. 156) which is the Spirit. Because 
“the doctrine of revelation is based on a trinitarian interpretation of 
the divine life and its selfmanifestation” (ST, p. 157), the theology 
of the unconditional concern is developed according to the threefold 
existential scheme of being, existence and life. At each stage a 
creaturely reality existentially experienced calls for, and is answered 
by, ultimate Being, ultimate Existence, or ultimate Life. Classical 
nomenclature calls these Father, Word, Spirit. When Paul Tillich 
unfolds his systematic theology, whoever follows him discovers the 
Trinitarian Life. 

It would seem to me—though I am not sure Paul Tillich would 
agree—that this is the final answer to the question I mooted con- 
cerning the experiential medium of his theological norm. A theo- 
logian interprets rightly his experience of the New Being when he 
senses it as a participation in the Life of God, in the ultimate Life. 
Then the core of his theology is valid, even if there are more doubt- 
ful elements on the fringes of his system. But I would say this—and 
at this precise point theology has to be either Catholic or Protestant— 
not because of my being grasped by the Life of God (how can my 
consciousness of this “be a valid norm?) but because I am at one 
with the collective Christian experience as witnessed to in the life 
of the Church as a whole. In doing this, I am convinced of applying 
the Protestant principle the better as I am the more Catholic. This 
is not to say, far from it, that the theological norm of Professor 
Tillich would have to give way to heteronomy. Heteronomy would 
annihilate it, as it would invalidate any theology. But it would have 
to transcend its mediation by the theologian in a communion with 
the unity of the Whole. The New Being in Jesus as the Christ can be 
interpreted, but in the totality of Christian experience, not of mine 
only but of all Christians of all times. Since Christianity is not quan- 
titative but qualitative, no less than their structural Whole is quali- 
fied to express it. (Not all know it as such, though, simply because 
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the experience of the New Being is not a propositional revelation, but 
a union with the unconditional. ) 

Paul Tillich, I imagine, would agree to this remark, but would 
draw a distinction between the totality of the New Being and the 
church, a position which I would not share. In this sense theology 
has to choose between the Church as the realm of Catholicity (or 
New Being) and the church as an empirical, temporary witness to 
the gospel of the New Being in the Christ. 

* 


If we remember that Professor Tillich is not writing a summa 
but a system and that accordingly the “traditional problems” which 
“are not decisive for the structure of the system” had to be omitted 
(ST, p. vii), we cannot in fairness accuse him of overlooking ele- 
ments which other theologians would deem most important. For my 
part I would be inclined to think that the framework of the system 
overrates the apologetic use of theology at the expense of its con- 
templative function. Presumably this is why the problem of the 
‘analogy of faith’ is not discussed. The analogy of faith provides the 
key to most Catholic theologies. Its total absence would deprive a 
theology of one of the dimensions of Revelation. It is present in 
Dr. Tillich’s system, but the theory of it seems to be unduly toned 
down. 

If I had to examine the details of his Systematic Theology I would 
mention more divergences than are listed in the foregoing pages. 
As far as the principles go, however, my only ultimate dissent— 
to which I can provide no remedy—is that they profess not to be 
Catholic and that as a result their application is, as I see it, slanted 
by an appeal from the experience of the New Being in the Christ 
by the Whole of redeemed mankind to an experience of it by one 
man. In final analysis Professor Tillich’s theology grants the latter 
the capacity of judging the former: a Catholic would see this as 
self-contradictory, for on the ground of a participation in the New 
Being it would drive the Protestant principle over against the New 
Being as a Whole. 

Obviously, this is to say that Dr. Tillich is a Protestant. It would 
be unfair to blame him for that. 





Dr. Lowrie, Episcopal theologian 
and eminent Kierkegaard scholar, 
pleads with Protestantism to drop 
its rigid grip on the doctrine of 
justification “by faith alone.” 


BY FAITH ALONE 


WALTER LOWRIE 


THe EcumenicaL Movement, though for the present its activity 
may be limited to healing the division of Protestantism, claims by 
the adoption of such a name to have a much broader interest and to 
be concerned for the Catholic and Orthodox Churches, that is, for 
the great majority of Christians throughout the world. Those, there- 
fore, who take part in this movement or in any other which would 
promote peace among men, have good reason to reconsider the doc- 
trine of “justification by faith alone,” which was the signal for the 
Western Schism and is still flaunted as the Protestant slogan. This 
doctrine, if it is true, might still need to be expressed in different 
terms to avoid misunderstanding. 

It is very ironical that the Protestant Reformers who maintained 
that the Holy Scripture is the only rule of faith should have inscribed 
upon their banner a motto which, to say the least, is not expressed in 
scriptural terms. I affirm that this motto contains not one word which 
is used in a scriptural sense. 

The word “alone,” which is emphatic because it comes at the end 
of the phrase, sticks out like a sore thumb as the most conspicuous 
addition to the language of Scripture. St. Paul never said “faith 
alone,” and the contention that he meant this is very far from being 
plausible, seeing that he had many opportunities of saying it—and 
did not. One might say that he could not, because faith meant so 
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much to him that he would not belittle it by any such qualification. 
And even if justification by faith alone expressed the meaning of 
St. Paul, it cannot be called unequivocally a scriptural doctrine, 
because it raises “a scruple which doth set the Word itself against 
the Word.” For St. James, misunderstanding St. Paul to mean, as 
Luther meant, that a man may be justified by faith without works, 
protested hotly that “faith without works is dead, being alone,” and 
St. John affirmed that “he that doth righteousness is righteous.” 
Luther, in spite of the high regard in which he held the Apostles, 
found himself constrained to denounce the Epistle of St. James as 
“an epistle of straw.” 

“Alone” is a word of decisive importance. Without this addition 
Luther’s doctrine would not have seemed distinctive of Protestantism, 
for justification by faith was the doctrine of the Church of Rome, 
it had been taught by St. Thomas Aquinas and was reaffirmed by the 
Council of Trent. The Latin Church, in fact, had only too much to 
say about justification, which is a Latin word without any close 
analogy in the Greek of the New Testament. St. Augustine used it, 
saying that justification means “made righteous.” This gave no com- 
fort to the Protestant Reformers, who understood it simply as a dec- 
laration that a man is innocent though he remains essentially a sin- 
ner. This is not what St. Paul meant when he spoke of “the righteous- 
ness of faith.” And, in fact, justification is not a scriptural word, it 
occurs nowhere in the Old or New Testament. 

About the word “faith,” the third word in the slogan, it cannot 
of course be denied that it is found in the Scripture. It is perhaps 
the most important word in the New Testament, and it is distinctive 
of Christianity, but it can be said that in this instance it is not under- 
stood in a full scriptural sense. Because justification is understood to 
mean no more than pardon, every classical definition of the doctrine 
of justification by faith reduces the great word “faith” to the narrow 
dimension of justification, understanding it in this connection as 
belief in the efficacy of Christ’s atoning death. But everywhere in the 
New Testament the life of the risen Christ, not His death, is the 
ground of faith, and a faith which is oriented toward the life of the 
“Lord of glory” implies a personal expectation of life and glory, 
and, as the Scripture says, an earnest of this, an advance installment, 
even in this world. 
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I hardly have the heart to attack the little preposition “by,” 
which is the second word in the offending phrase. Yet it is an im- 
portant word because it defines the relation between faith and justi- 
fication. It indicates that faith is the cause of justification. But the 
Greek preposition ek does not mean this; it indicates source or qual- 
ity, and in St. Paul’s use of it in connection with righteousness, it is 
equivalent to the genitive case. But without seeming pedantic I can 
do no more here than affirm roundly that in this connection “by” 
is not scriptural, 

I have now done what I set out to do, if I have shown that the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, whether it be true or false, 
is formulated in words which are not scriptural. This is enough to 
condemn it in my eyes. For, though I am not a Fundamentalist and 
do not require the Bible to be infallible, I expect it to be inspired, 
and I find proof of its inspiration in the very words it uses. In a 
sense, but not in an obscurantist sense, this might be called “verbal 
inspiration.” But the doctrine against which I contend will be more 
thoroughly discredited, if it can be shown that substantially it does 
not correspond to St. Paul’s thought. 

This can be shown, but only to those who are not unwilling to be 
convinced. I know of no more expeditious way of doing this than by 
pointing to the thickness of biblical thought in contrast to the thin- 
ness of the doctrine of justification by faith alone. In his Gifford 
Lectures William James made use, half whimsically, of the cate- 
gories of “the thick” and “the thin,” in order to exalt the thickness 
of Fechner’s philosophy. Thickness—or what Oskar Goldberg calls 
W irklichkeit—is characteristic of biblical thought. One cannot ig- 
nore this quality in the Old Testament, which is so real that some- 
times it seems to us crass. Why should we not expect to find the same 
quality in the New Testament, which, though it was written in Greek, 
was written by Hebrews? In fact it is to be found there, unless we 
have “spiritualized” it away—which comes to about the same thing 
as rationalizing it. 

A striking example of “the corruption of the biblical text by 
philosophic abstraction,” as Hamann would say, is to be found in 
our notion of the word “faith,” a word which in the New Testament 
is exceedingly thick, as thick as the Hebrew word amen, which de- 
notes reality and the apprehension of truth as reality. We have seen 
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that in the phrase we are considering it is reduced to the thin 
dimension of justification. It is noteworthy that all dissent from the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, whether on the part of Catho- 
lics or Protestants, has been to the effect of adding thickness and 
substance to the narrow and hollow definitions the Reformers gave 
to justification and faith. And I note that now the efforts which are 
made to defend this doctrine take the same direction: they plead that 
sanctification and life are included in justification—although they 
have to admit that the Reformers and all the classical Protestant con- 
fessions jealously excluded such notions. I ask therefore whether it 
would not be more honest to confess that this Protestant doctrine has 
been generally discarded, or explained away, and need no longer 
be regarded as an obstacle to Christian union. Even if unity is not 
now possible, such a gesture as this would be a long step toward 
comity. 

The champions of “faith alone” have reason to be dismayed by 
the observation that Catholics are not their only opponents. Wes- 
leyans, Methodists, Socinians, Mennonites, and Quakers, having all 
of them repudiated this doctrine formally, are stoutly arrayed 
against them and in this respect are aligned with Rome. Apart from 
these dissident denominations, it is impossible to estimate how many 
Protestants accept the doctrine of faith alone or have ever heard tell 
of it. But I know that the champions of Protestant Orthodoxy and 
Neo-Orthodoxy stand ready to defend it hotly, so when I denounce 
it I am not punching the air. 

The most redoubtable champion of Neo-Orthodoxy is Professor 
Karl Barth. In my estimation, his theology is on the thin side, but 
by this I do not mean to deny that it is formidable and overwhelm- 
ing. Indeed it is sharper than any two-edged sword, and it over- 
whelmed me when the second German edition of his Epistle to the 
Romans appeared in 1924, at the end of the first world war. That 
was a moment when men needed to hear, and in Europe were ready 
to hear, Barth’s denunciation of the easy optimism which then col- 
ored almost every interpretation of Christianity. For this I am pro- 
foundly grateful to him. But I mention his book here only to 
contrast it with an eminent example of the thick theology, the Com- 
mentary on Romans by Dr. Anders Nygren, Bishop of Lund, which 
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was published in Sweden in 1944, at the end of the second world 
war, but did not appear in English until 1949. It was published just 
twenty years after Barth’s commentary—as though to vindicate Rich- 
ard Baxter’s saying: “There is more light yet to break forth from 
God’s holy Word.” For Barth was supposed to have said the last 
word about the doctrine of the Apostle Paul as it is expressed in his 
most important epistle. How could the Bishop find anything new to 
say after the Professor had reaped this field thoroughly and garnered 
his harvest in a book much bigger than Dr. Nygren’s? And by what 
legerdemain did Nygren transform the thin into the thick? It looks 
as if Barth, following a precept of the Mosaic Law which favored 
the poor who came after the reapers to glean the field, had refrained 
from reaping the “corners.” In these corners Nygren found the glean- 
ing good. For precisely in those corners where Barth declined to 
reap, the grain grew thickest. They are the passages where the Apostle 
evidently attaches some importance to natural theology, some reality 
to religion, some significance to goodness, and some beauty to holi- 
ness. For example, on pages 46 ff. of the English edition Barth 
employs all his eloquence to blind the eyes of his readers so that 
they may not see how plainly St. Paul commends natural theology 
when he says, “Since the beginning of the world the invisible nature 
of God and his eternal power and deity is clearly visible in the 
things that he has made” (Rom. 1:20). The most coruscating pages 
of his commentary are those on which he scornfully rejects any sug- 
gestions which might seem to reflect some credit upon man. It has 
always been the forte of Protestant theology to describe with implac- 
able candor the plight of “the natural man.” On the other hand it is 
tongue-tied when it essays to speak about “the new man in Christ 
Jesus,” which is the topic upon which Catholic theology waxes exu- 
berant, about “the glory which shall be revealed in us.” 

But this is the principal theme of Nygren’s book, and he makes 
it clear that it was the predominant interest of St. Paul. Bishop 
Nygren discovers the keynote of the epistle in Rom. 1:17, which he 
translates (as the R. S. V. does): “He who through faith is righteous 
shall live.” The emphasis falls rightly upon the last word, as it 
does in the Greek. Following this clue, Nygren says “God has made 
us who were dead alive with Christ. Concisely put, this is the mean- 
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ing of justification” (p. 183). So justification means life! I thank 
thee, Bishop, for giving me this word. Without the support of so good 
a Lutheran I might not have had courage to write this article. 

I have done more than I set out to do, if I have succeeded in 
showing that “‘justification by faith alone” is a hollow nut. I cannot 
conceive how a proposition so general can appear so particular and 
personal to an individual that he finds in it the assurance of his own 
salvation—as Luther says that he did, after seeking vainly for 
such assurance in every other quarter. His experiments in self-salva- 
tion had been by way of the ascetic severities encouraged by monas- 
ticism. These he equated, not unreasonably, with the “works of the 
law” about which St. Paul had so much to say; but very unreason- 
ably he generalized the conception of “works” so far as to include 
such as St. James had in mind when he spoke of clothing and feed- 
ing “a brother or sister who is naked and destitute of daily food,” 
or St. John when he denounced the wealthy man “who sees his 
brother in need and shuts up his bowels of compassion from him.” 
Such are the “good works” (I would say “beautiful deeds”) which 
Jesus required his disciples to do and to display for the glory of 
God (Mt. 5:16). 

Good Calvinists as well as good Lutherans may continue to flaunt 
the phrase, “by faith alone”; but good Christians, it seems to me, 
might wish to get this stumbling block out of the way—if only for 
the sake of the weaker brethren for whom Christ died. 

Is it anything more than a phrase to most of the people who use 
it? I reflect sorrowfully that Schopenhauer was for once too opti- 
mistic when he said: “No man will palm off an empty nutshell on 


himself.” 





A poignant description, by a dis- 
tinguished and devout anthropol- 
ogist, of the severe problems being 
faced by episcopacy, priests, and 
laymen in their confrontation of 
the Catholic situation in Brazil. 


CATHOLICISM IN BRAZIL 
A PERSONAL EVALUATION 


THALES DE AZEVEDO 


BRAZIL HAS BEEN DESCRIBED as “the most Catholic nation of our 
times”’ because its 52 million inhabitants constitute the most numer- 
ous national group in the Church today. 

If we consider this statement from the statistical or quantita- 
tive point of view and also from the point of view of Brazilian 


culture, there is no doubt that it is true. Actually the vast majority 
of the Brazilian population profess the Catholic faith. In the 
national demographic census of 1940 more than 95 per cent of the 
41,236,315 inhabitants of the country declared themselves Catho- 
lics; Protestants numbered 2.6 per cent, and the remaining fraction 
was distributed among Spiritualists, Jews, Buddhists, Moslems, un- 
believers (87,000) and those without a declared religion (101,- 
000). In general Brazilians consider themselves “religious” and 
truly Catholic, although they interpret their religion in their own 
way; many of them would feel themselves offended if the name of 
Catholic were denied them, or if they were confused with “material- 
ists,” “disbelievers” or “antireligionists.” It is also important to 
know that militant atheism or an anticlerical movement of the Euro- 
pean type does not exist except in the form of small groups with 
very little prestige. In an inquiry made in the capital of the country 
a few years back, more than 80 per cent of the families of the pupils 
of public elementary schools desired Catholic religious teaching for 
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their children. Recent anthropological research done in the rural 
zones of the States of Amazonas, Sao Paulo, and Bahia show that in 
some areas the entire population declares itself Catholic and in 
others Protestantism and Spiritualism represent only a small frac- 
tion of the total. 

Catholicism in Brazil shows, moreover, a certain dynamism and 
a growth in its ecclesiastical structure which are the basis for opti- 
mism in many of its observers. It would be going far afield if we 
turned to the beginning of Brazilian religious history to understand 
the characteristics and tendencies of Brazilian Catholicism. It is 
enough to take the period since the installation of the republican 
regime in 1889. 

Until then Catholicism was the official religion of the monarchy, 
and the Church was practically subordinate to the State as a result 
of the regalist character of the civil legislation. During that period 
there were some very serious conflicts between civil and religious 
authority; the State would on occasions intervene in the nomination 
of bishops, and even took such measures against the Church as clos- 
ing the novitiates of the religious orders for many years and jailing 
two bishops who tried to free the Catholic brotherhoods from the 
influence of the Masons. The separation between the Church and 
the State brought an end to what the Episcopate, in a famous collec- 
tive pastoral letter, called “‘protection which smothered us.” More 
than one speaker for the hierarchy has affirmed that the period of 
the greatest prosperity of the Church in Brazil dates from that 
moment. 

At that time there was in the whole country only one archdiocese 
and some twenty odd dioceses, in part because the national hier- 
archy resisted the creation of new ecclesiastical units in order to 
avoid the intervention of monarchical power in the choice of new 
prelates. In 1947 there were seventeen archdioceses, sixty-five dio- 
ceses, twenty-five prelacies and two apostolic jurisdictions; only 
twenty years after the establishment of the Republic (otherwise 
strongly inspired in its political philosophy by a group of Comtean 
Positivists) the Holy See conceded the first title of Cardinal to a 
Brazilian prelate, largely through the efforts of the famous Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the Baron of Rio Branco. Today there are three 
Brazilians with the title of Prince of the Church. The newest cardi- 
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nalate dates from December, 1952, and was conferred upon the 
Primate Archbishop with his See in the traditional State of Bahia. 
Relations between civil and ecclesiastical authorities have in fact 
become extraordinarily better in the last few decades, and seem 
more intimate still in most recent years. Many official acts are pre- 
ceded by religious ceremonies; State organizations promote religi- 
ous funeral services for statesmen who die in office, or commemorate 
with religious solemnities some civic events. The cooperation of the 
Church has been solicited and praised in such activities as voluntary 
military service, mobilization during the wars, educational cam- 
paigns, public health, social welfare, national demographic censuses. 
By means of contract with the local archdiocese the welfare serv- 
ices of the Federal District were given over to the Acao Social 
Arquidiocesana, an organ immediately subordinate to the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro. Contracts of the same nature exist 
in other points of the country. 

In the public divisions of a large part of the country, federal, state, 
and municipal, as well as in the offices of civil organizations, not 
only is encouragement given to the annual Easter communion for 
public functionnaires but there also, and at times in more than one 
public room of the same building, religious statues are “enthroned” 
by Catholic officers. This “enthronement” of images in public 
places and even in the offices of the directors is quite recent and is 
being extended to large commercial and industrial enterprises. It 
was already an old custom in the small commercial stores. On 
organizing the Brazilian Expeditionary Force which fought with the 
Allied Fifth Army in World War II, places for Catholic and Protes- 
tant chaplains were created, places that had been nonexistent among 
Brazilian troops since the end of the monarchy. 

Through the influence of the Catholic Electoral League in 1934, 
the Constitution of the Brazilian Republic, which had been voted on 
for the first time in 1891 under strongly lay inspiration, introduced 
the invocation of the name of God in its preamble, admitted religi- 
ous instruction in the public schools for those pupils who desired 
it, and conceded civil validity to religious marriages (but under 
such added conditions of civil qualifications before the State as dis- 
suaded the Catholic hierarchy from taking advantage of this last 
disposition). Even if the recommendations of the Catholic Electoral 
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League (LEC) do not always find acceptance in the whole of the 
national electorate (as happened with the choice of the present Vice- 
President of the Republic, whose name was vetoed by that organ- 
ization), it is certain that twice in the Parliament, in 1945 and in 
1952, a strong vote prevailed against the introduction of the insti- 
tution of divorce into the country’s civil legislation, due to the 
influence of Catholic sentiment and to the actual opposition of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

Other indices of a stronger integration of Brazilian Catholicism 
into the doctrine and structure of the universal Church could be 
noted. Some of the developments pointed to by leaders of religious 
thought and activity are: (1) the organization of an active elite of 
devout and educated Catholics; (2) the popularization of the Eucha- 
ristic cult, fostered by large national and diocesan Eucharistic con- 
gresses that have resulted in an increased frequentation of the sacra- 
ments and a more complete religious integration of many people, 
especially in the urban centers; (3) a gradual substitution for old 
religious brotherhoods, that had been reduced to welfare service 
and to organs of social classification of their membership, by asso- 
ciations with a more zealous passion for spiritual formation and 
religious action; (4) expansion of the Catholic educational system 
on the secondary level and, on the university level, the creation of 
Catholic universities. Social and welfare action since 1935 is coor- 
dinated under the Brazilian Catholic Action organization, whose 
activities are worked out by an episcopal commission. 

However, it seems to me that in view of the help received and 
continually sought from Federal and State governments for the 
establishment and maintenance of its social welfare organizations, 
for the building of seminaries and for the reconstruction of churches, 
the Church, financially, is becoming very dependent on the State— 
and the faithful are rapidly losing the habit of contributing directly 
to the needs of their religious communion. But there are signs of a 
growing reaction against such State dependence. 

Since the foundation of the Republic the Church has had to reor- 
ganize its structure and to restore the religious orders whose com- 
munities had been almost extinguished by the closing of their 
novitiates in the last decades of the nineteenth century. Most of the 
religious orders had to establish new communities with foreign per- 
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sonnel; in the immigration areas, in the southern States, many 
foreign secular priests were invited to take care of the rural popula- 
tions. For this reason and because of the opposition of the Church 
to the laicist tendencies of the national legislation, especially in the 
field of education, a Brazilian predecessor of Paul Blanshard wrote 
that in Brazil the Church is “a foreign political party”; others, in- 
cluding the sociologist Fernando de Azevedo, hold that the Church 
became remote from national problems and lost contact with local 
reality. But the efforts of the clergy and the hierarchy to help the 
country in the solution of some of its social, spiritual and economical 
problems (witness the collective and individual pastoral letters and 
the proceedings of the Weeks of Social Action and of other organ- 
izations) show that these writers misunderstand the position of 
Catholicism in Brazil. 

Brazilian Catholic leaders, ecclesiastic and lay, consider that, in 
spite of verifiable progress, there are serious causes for concern 
about the national religious situation. The idea is accepted among 
them that “our Catholicism is a Catholicism of pretty words and 
exterior acts” which “does not live in the conscience of the people” 
and which is transmitted from generation to generation simply as a 
tradition of weakened strength. These leaders do not cease to point 
out, as threats to the Brazilian’s faith, an adhesion which is merely 
nominal and a religious ignorance among the masses. Brazilian 
Catholicism inherited from Portuguese culture a certain softness, 
tolerance and malleability which an exalted, turbulent and hard 
Spanish religious character did not know. In general and without 
noting the details and exceptions, the religious life of Brazilian 
Catholics is reduced to the cult of the saints, patron saints of their 
cities, their persons, their parishes or of their professions, a cult in 
large part domestic and not in close conformity with the official 
calendar of the Church or with liturgical prescriptions; this cult is 
often translated into novenas and prayers recited and sung in pro- 
cessions, into pilgrimages to the sanctuaries in which the more popu- 
lar images are venerated or in which some favorite devotions of the 
people have their center; it also manifests itself through propitiatory 
promises, with offerings of material goods or “sacrifices” to the 
saints as appeals to hear the supplications of their devotees. This cult 
is perfectly orthodox in certain aspects but undoubtedly exaggerated 
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to the detriment of the spiritual life. It has very significant curios- 
ities; one of them is that often enough it associates itself with nature- 
magic practices learned especially from those Indians who inhabited 
the country at the time of the discovery and who are today reduced 
to some hundred thousands in the forests far from the coast; an- 
other curiosity is the fact that the images sometimes suffer punish- 
ment when they are “late” or do not respond to the prayers of their 
devotees—which brings this cult to the borders of idolatry. 

The mixture of Catholic dogma with beliefs found among the 
Indians or imported with African slaves is another peculiarity of 
the religion of a considerable part of the population. This is one 
of the themes developed by Gilberto Freyre in his well-known 
studies of Brazilian social history and anthropology. Another 
authoritative social scientist, Arthur Ramos, has shown that the popu- 
lar Brazilian religion, at least among the groups of colored people 
of the larger urban centers and of the old plantation areas (such as 
Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Maceié and Recife), is an Afro-Catholic- 
Spiritualist syncretism, with varied intensity in each of the com- 
ponent elements. The State of Bahia is famous, as one of the great- 
est centers of Catholicism in Brazil for the intense devotion of its 
people to Senhor do Bomfim, whose sanctuary is known throughout 
the country; for the number of its churches, some ninety odd; for 
the traditional brilliance of its processions and religious ceremonies 
and even for the historical circumstance of having been the seat of 
the first archdiocese created in Portuguese America in colonial times. 

Meanwhile, in the capital of the State and in the area near it, 
there flourish some of the hundreds of terreiros for the cult of the 
candomblés—in which the belief in the African orixds, or deities, 
is mixed with spiritualism and Catholicism. It is but necessary to 
have once attended the festival of Our Lady of the Candles—and 
to have followed it with the festival of Iemanja, the “mother of the 
water,” or to accompany the famous festival of Senhor do Bomfim, 
who is confused by many of his devotees with Oxald, the principal 
orixd of the West African pantheon—in order to feel the illusion 
behind the idea that the whole population of Bahia is really Catholic. 

Observations of the same nature can be made not only in the old 
sugar plantation areas, where most of the African slaves were con- 
centrated, but even in some southern towns like Porto Alegre; there, 
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even today, in spite of the abundance of the clergy, of a stronger 
Catholic educational system and the influence of a European Protes- 
tantism brought by the immigrants from Central Europe, you will 
find about one hundred of those terreiros, or courtyard temples, in 
forms much disguised but without doubt still activated by religious 
syncretism (cf. the observations of Dante de Laytano, Melville J. 
Herskovits and Roger Bastide). Despite their struggle against this 
confusion over many decades, the ecclesiastical authorities have not 
been able to make great headway, and it can be affirmed without 
much risk of error that these cults are in a phase of resurgence and 
expansion throughout the whole country. 

I am certain that no single cause such as the attraction of tourists 
to candomblés is enough to explain this phenomenon. It is certain 
that social or political prestige accrues to some politicians and other 
figures—they are supported by the frequenters of the terreiros and 
have been made ogans, or protectors of the cult; these ogans con- 
tribute financially but above all they protect the pdis de santos and 
their followers against police repression and other sanctions. 

One of the most evident and persistent traces of Africanism in 
Brazilian culture is found, in the opinion of Melville J. Herskovits, 
in the religious rites and beliefs of these groups. The studies of 
sociologists and ethnographers such as Roger Bastide, Donald Pier- 
son, Edison Carneiro, Otavio C. Eduardo and others confirm that 
fact. In the Amazon, Charles Wagley and Eduardo Galvao did not 
find an exact syncretism but an association of a Catholicism empha- 
sizing the cult of the saints with magic practices learned from the 
Tupi Indians of the region. All this shows that Nina Rodrigues, the 
initiator of the studies of religious ethnography and africanology in 
Brazil, was right fifty years ago in considering as an “illusion of 
the catechists” the supposition that the Indians and African slaves 
were really made Catholics because they allowed themselves to be 
baptized and reinterpreted their pagan beliefs and rites into Catholic 
terms. 

The number of persons throughout the whole country is not small 
who think that their profession of adhesion to Catholicism can be 
reconciled with their beliefs in the spiritualism of Alan Kardec— 
which has attained an extraordinary diffusion. The “spiritualist 
centers” are especially frequented by many persons from the middle 
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and lower strata of the population, who have given up the hope of 
finding a cure for their diseases or a solution for moral, psychologi- 
cal and economic difficulties. Not only Catholic authors—including 
some bishops who have written pastoral letters and studies of the 
evils of spiritualism—but also Protestant authors such as Erasmo 
Braga and K. G. Grubb, face this diffusion of spiritualism with 
apprehension. The high attendance at those centers is correlated by 
responsible psychiatrists, such as Leonidio Ribeiro, Murilo Campos, 
Henrique Roxo, and others, with certain forms of the mental aliena- 
tion found in the lower levels of the population. While the types of 
mental disease are correlated more with the total culture than with 
certain single beliefs and practices, the observations of those 
psychiatrists indicate the importance of spiritualism in Brazil, par- 
ticularly the so-called “low spiritualism” which is accompanied by 
invocation of the dead and by sessions under the direction of 
mediums; the latter fall into trances under the action of “spirits” 
and give messages “from the other side” with prescriptions of medi- 
cines and directives about the comportment of their clients. This 
therapeutic is, to a certain degree, also exercised by the candombleés, 
with scenes of possession and magical practices. 

Attendance at religious ceremonies and the sacraments gives simi- 
lar indications. Less than 20 per cent of the 300,000 inhabitants of 
Belo Horizonte, one of the centers considered most genuinely Catho- 
lic, attended Sunday Mass some years ago. At the same time re- 
search established the attendance in Rio de Janeiro at about 15 per 
cent. This phenomenon is intensified by the fact that the difference 
in the frequentation by men and women is very large; a much larger 
number of women and children attend church than adult males. 
Moreover in vast areas of the country, because of the scarcity of 
clergy, the faithful do not have the opportunity of participating in 
the liturgy of the Church—save for a few times each year when the 
vicar discharges his obligation or when a “sacred mission” takes 
place in the nearest church. These missions are repeated in each 
parish of the interior at intervals of from one to five or even more 
years because of the difficulty of finding priests who can accept 
designations to carry them out, and the problems of expenses. 

In 1947, according to the data collected by Instituto Brasileiro de 
Geografia e Estatistica (IBGE), a government organization charged 
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with the collection of demographic and economic census material, 
holy communion was received 64,629,298 times by the 39-odd 
million Brazilian Catholics. Even if these facts are incomplete, the 
figures show that on the average each person received the Eucharist 
1.6 times a year; this in itself would be satisfactory enough, in view 
of the minimum obligation of Catholics to approach the Eucharistic 
table once a year; but actually what happens is that the figure is 
established in large part by a certain number of persons, particu- 
latly of the female sex, who receive Communion very frequently 
while a tremendous number of others never do. 

Marriage before the Church used to be a touchstone of Brazilian 
religion. Today, however, the situation has changed considerably. 
Civil marriage is preferred by many, especially in the urban centers; 
many marry simultaneously before the State and the Church, par- 
ticularly those in the upper classes; but in these groups strange types 
of unions have appeared, with an appearance of legitimacy or legal- 
ity; there are the “commercial marriages,” or simple contracts to 
lend services in exchange for a dowry between a man and a woman 
(because they are already married or for some other reason can- 
not marry); there are also the “marriages in Uruguay,” preceded 
by divorce in that country and subsequent marriage after this pre- 
tension of freeing themselves. The recent custom in “high society” 
is that only the religious marriage takes place with solemnity, while 
the civil wedding is celebrated informally. This custom is not 
general but is sufficiently frequent. It does not seem probable that 
it stems from a greater appreciation of the religious act, for it occurs 
in a group which is losing its religious quality. At any rate it is 
worth while to note that the religious wedding offers more oppor- 
tunity than the civil one for a ceremonial able to raise the social 
prestige and status of the families involved. 

In 1946-47 the author analyzed the conjugal situation of 1,388 
factory workers in Bahia and found that 38 per cent of them main- 
tained free unions; of the 32 per cent married, 40.8 per cent were 
only civilly married, 18 per cent only religiously and the other 40.8 
per cent both civilly and religiously. It is frequent to hear it said 
in these groups that the civil marriage is worth while because it 
assures the advantages of social security which the religious marri- 
age does not have. It seems to me to be no less significant that in 
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Brazil civil legislation recognizes hereditary succession of prop- 
erty not only for natural children but, in matters of social security, 
for the children of adulterous unions; the benefits of social security 
are extended equally to wives and to “female companions” of the 
insured. And in this connection it is opportune to mention that the 
free union of amaziados is an institution traditionally approved or 
at least socially tolerated, being very frequent among the lower 
levels of the urban populations. René Ribeiro, in Pernambuco, 
made a study which shows the frequency, the stability and other 
characteristics of this type of conjugal union. 

Then there is the extreme weakness of the religious press. I do 
not refer to a daily press of Catholic inspiration or orientation— 
represented by hardly a half-dozen newspapers of limited circula- 
tion and little prestige—since the daily lay press throughout the 
country is nominally Catholic or at least receives the opinions and 
interests of the Church with good will; any case of hostility toward 
religion is very rare these days. I refer to the diocesan and parish 
publications, to the publications meant for the education of the 
faithful in the doctrine and the life of the Church. There is, un- 
doubtedly, a certain number of such publications but none with a 
really large circulation. This would be partially explained by the 
high rates of illiteracy among the people. The only weekly pub- 
lished officially by one of the dioceses, in a city of nearly a half- 
million inhabitants, has a circulation stagnated at 2,500 ten years 
ago, and is poor in content and in form. In the same State, in spite 
of its population of over four million, one of the most important 
Catholic monthlies, dedicated to theological, sociological and politi- 
cal themes and published by a group of scholars in Rio de Janeiro, 
has less than a hundred readers. Another monthly of the same 
character, edited by a religious order in a city near the Federal Dis- 
trict, has as small a number of readers. 

Finally, the great scandal of Brazilian Catholicism is its sterility 
in sacerdotal vocations, a phenomenon in which, to a certain extent, 
all of Latin America participates, but which, in view of the extraor- 
dinary growth of the population, assumes a particularly significant 
aspect in Brazil. In 1946 there were in the whole territorial vast- 
ness of Brazil only 6,383 priests, 2,964 of the secular clergy, al- 
most all Brazilians, and 3,419 of the regular clergy, two-thirds of 
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whom are foreigners—Germans, Italians, Spaniards, French, Dutch, 
Polish, Portuguese and others. In spite of the slow growth of the 
clergy the number of parishes has been enlarged for reasons of an 
administrative character. In 1929 there were 2,222 parishes; in 
1931 there were 2,394, and in 1947 they reached the number of 
3,038. This growth must be interpreted in accordance with the dif- 
ferences of numerical growth among the clergy and the “practicing” 
Catholics in the various regions of the country. Be it noted, how- 
ever, that there is not sufficient clergy strength to take care of all 
these parishes; in 1947, forty-seven parishes were without resident 
vicars, and depended upon the priests of neighboring parishes. 

Though the situation is different in different areas, let us see 
what happens in the State of Bahia, which is far from singular. 
There were, in 1946, only 186 priests to attend to the 288 parishes 
into which its territory is divided. The 103 parishes of the pri- 
matial archdiocese, with its see in the capital of the same State, were 
served, in 1951, by sixty-seven priests. Actually, the figures do not 
indicate the whole truth, for a limited number of regular priests 
cooperate in the parish work. In any event, the situation is ex- 
tremely difficult; some priests in the rural zones are in charge of 
two and three parishes, having at times thirty or more communities 
to be visited at enormous distances. The diocese of Ilhéus, in the 
most prosperous zone of that same State, presented an equally criti- 
cal picture in 1950. According to the data presented at the First 
Diocesan Eucharistic Congress, the 58,000 square kilometers of the 
diocese were divided into thirty-seven parishes, some of these 
measuring 200 kilometers from the coast to the interior limits. There 
were only twenty-two secular priests and eight from the religious 
orders, of an average of fifty-one years of age, to attend to the 700,- 
000 inhabitants of this region. Each one of these priests was respon- 
sible for an average of twenty-three thousand persons. This is 
approximately the situation in the whole northern half of Brazil. In 
the southern part, however, the picture is more cheerful. In Janu- 
ary of 1941, when I visited Rio Grande do Sul for the first time, one 
of the rural dicceses of that State, that of Santa Maria, had 150 
priests and its population was not as great as that of Ilhéus. From 
the south to the north the situation becomes gradually worse, and 
is most serious from Bahia north. 
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Brazil suffers this crisis of priests since colonial times. The 
number of the clergy has not only been small but composed, in the 
majority, of priests who are aged and tired from the effort they 
must make to carry out their missions. A priest of the rural zone, 
especially in the northern area, travels by horseback, canoe, car, 
truck and train the greater part of the year, carrying his succor to 
the sparse population in the country and in the small towns; some 
have in their charge two and three parishes of tens of square kilo- 
meters. The annual desobriga, which is a trip to visit each of the 
church centers in their charge, involves the sternest sacrifices in 
drudgery, discomfort, bad nutrition and diseases growing out of 
these superhuman tasks. In 241 days of 1951, the priest of two of 
these parishes in one of the dioceses of Bahia travelled several 
thousand kilometers on horseback, through an extraordinarily dry, 
hot and poor region. In this whole area there are only two priests, 
who take turns at work. One of them told me that the two parishes 
were equal to the area of the diocese in which he was born in 
Europe and in which there were 600 priests. For comparison it 
should be said that at the end of the eighteenth century the arch- 
diocese of Bahia, then a little larger than the present State of the 
same name, had 505 priests, almost three times as many as cur- 
rently, although the population was much less; it is also important 
to know that at that time, according to documents of the epoch, 204 
of those priests were invalids. While Brazil now has about six 
thousand priests in a population of almost 50 million Catholics, the 
U.S. has forty-four thousand priests and thirty million Catholics, 
England has eight thousand priests and four million Catholics, and 
India has 5,600,000 Catholics and four thousand priests and 
missionaries. 

The good will with which the priests in Brazil travel, in the 
worst conditions of transport in some regions, in the rain, cold or 
heat, at any hour of the day or night, to attend to a sick person or 
one about to die is well known. 

The scarcity of numbers obviously is complicated by the isola- 
tion of the priest in the rural parishes, an isolation which contributes 
to making their task more painful and, through lack of contact with 
other priests and the bishops, diminishes their religious ardor. It 
is significant that, in the last few years, several cases of priests have 
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been noted who have abandoned the ecclesiastical life and dedicated 
themselves to profane activities, usually, it seems to teaching; but it is 
also interesting to remark that scarcely one appears to have taken 
this decision because of a loss of religious faith or for having ad- 
hered to a different religion. Very rarely does one of them take a 
position against the Church or enter a Protestant sect as a preacher. 
While the number of priests does not grow, the number of bishops 
and ecclesiastical units has grown; this seems illogical but, to my 
mind, it is a good temporary solution for the problem of parish 
work in distant and isolated regions. The presence of a bishop or 
prelate encourages and orientates the work of the priests scattered 
through the sertoes at enormous distances from the old episcopal 
sees of the coast; the religious and social prestige which surrounds 
the prelates constitutes another stimulus for the spiritual life of 
those far-distant and poor regions. 

The filling of the obvious openings in the clergy only serves to 
maintain the number of priests in the country. In 1946 there were 
in the Brazilian seminaries 4,579 candidates for the priesthood; 
3,583 attended the minor seminary, which is, in general terms, a 
secondary school course with emphasis on Latin, the humanities, 
and religion; the majority of the pupils do not persevere to the 
end of their ecclesiastical formation. Thus, in the same year, there 
were only 986 students in the major seminaries. Among these a 
large number never receive holy orders or take the canonical vows. 
An impressive analysis of this problem was made some years ago 
by the Reverend P. Lacroix. 

Again, however, the situation differs profoundly from the south- 
ern to the northern half of the country. In the principal archdiocese 
of the north, whose central seminary prepares priests for other 
dioceses, only 176 priests were ordained between 1907 and 1951, 
an average of four a year. The priests were distributed through an 
area which today comprises six dioceses, with a population which 
forty years ago was hardly more than 2 million and which in 1950 
was double that. In all of this very vast ecclesiastical province 
(larger than France) there were, in 1946, only 186 secular priests. 
Last year this number remained more or less stationary, and forty- 
two of these priests were living in the capital of the State which is 
also the seat of the archdiocese. In this city of more than 400 
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thousand inhabitants are stationed at least two-thirds or more of 
the regular priests of the area—which is explained in part by the 
necessities of ecclesiastical administration and by teaching needs 
of the seminaries. The conditions are much more favorable in the 
southern half; not only do European priests enter with a certain 
frequency but the number of sacerdotal vocations among the de- 
scendants of German, Italian, Polish and other colonists is consider- 
ably greater than in the rest of the country. 

It is not easy, without better study, to explain the scarcity of 
religious vocations. Various factors must be taken into considera- 
tion, beginning with the historical circumstances of the development 
of Catholicism in Brazil. The attitude toward the ecclesiastical 
career on the part of the population in general and the youth is quite 
dependent upon these factors. The Church has fought since the first 
days of colonization to form a truly pious and dedicated clergy, but 
it encountered numerous and difficult obstacles, among which may 
be mentioned the powers which the Portuguese monarchy had in 
the choice of bishops and priests; the lack of control of bishops over 
the irregular clergy who entered the country under the protection 
of civil legislation; the lack of seminaries over many years; the 
pursuit of the clerical life by many as protection against civil and 
military service; the looseness of customs during a great part of the 
national life, especially in the period of slavery; the isolation of 
the priests in distant parishes on the sugar mills and plantations. 
During the colonial and Empire periods many sought the ecclesias- 
tical life, or were persuaded to enter it, without much spiritual incli- 
nation, since it was one of the few ways of obtaining a superior educa- 
tion, of having access to political positions or of rising socially. 
Therein were rooted the serious defects of the clergy of those epochs, 
defects fought against by the prelates, by men of the stamp of the 
well-known Dom Sebastiao Monteiro da Vide, who convoked the 
first synod of Brazilian clergy and made the first, adaptation of 
canonical legislation and of Portuguese ecclesiastical customs to the 
peculiar conditions of the then Portuguese America in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 

The separation of the Church and the State at the beginning of 
the Republic marks both the relative decline of the number of 
priests and the gradual betterment of the moral and intellectual pat- 
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terns of the clergy. The clergy gained genuinely in prestige and 
their education became pronouncedly more integrated in its aims. 
But shortly before the abolition of the monarchy the fight between 
the monarchical power and ecclesiastical hierarchy, combined with 
a wave of lay republicanism, made the Brazil of the first decades 
of this century experience some episodes, and even a climate, of 
anticlericalism which translated itself in anecdotes, caricatures, and 
articles in some periodicals. Very few remembrances remain of 
this, but enough to explain the way in which the priest is considered: 
the priest “brings bad luck” when he travels with other persons in 
a boat, an airplane, a train or any other public vehicle; many do 
not believe in the fidelity of the priests to their vows of chastity 
(which has its historical reason but now is a stereotype without 
foundation) ; the ecclesiastical career no longer has its old prestige. 
Without doubt the priest is socially a person of consideration, and 
many young men have ascended from the more modest levels to high 
positions through this channel of mobility. But the esteem for the 
priest actually seems to have become less. 

One of the factors which has contributed to this, in my opinion, 
is the necessity under which the priests, and particularly the parish 
priests, live of being demanding about the receipt of alms for the 
ministration of such sacraments as baptism and marriage and for 
preaching and officiating at the religious feasts. Today, in the rural 
zones, where the people are poorer, it is easy to observe this. This 
fact is one indication of the serious economic problems of the clergy, 
above all in the poor regions where few can really afford the small 
amounts charged by the priest for his sustenance. The priest with 
parochial duties must live from this income and, in reality, needs 
every little bit he can collect. Since the custom of collections for 
the maintenance of the clergy does not exist, except in one or other 
diocese, the parochial clergy endures an extremely difficult eco- 
nomic situation. In the large cities there are few priests who can 
live without employment in the chancery, in the seminaries, or in 
private or public teaching. The situation for the aged, infirm and 
sick is also extraordinarily hard. On the other hand, the Brazilian 
priests cannot in general count on their own means or that of their 
families, since the great majority of them are recruited among sons 
of small farmers and planters of the rural zones and, though with 
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less frequency, from the poorer levels in the cities; the inducements 
diminish in proportion as one goes up through the structure of the 
social classes, to the point where, in the majority of the dioceses, 
not one son is counted from the old traditional families or the town 
bourgeoisie. 

The vocations for the religious life in the orders with intense 
intellectual life, such as the Benedictines, Jesuits, and Dominicans, 
follow other patterns; I would almost say inverse patterns, but the 
number is too insignificant to have any real importance for the 
whole situation. The same might be said for feminine vocations, 
about whose numbers, however, I have no information. 

The idea that the really orthodox Catholics are a minority is not 
strange to some equally Catholic observers. One of them, the in- 
fluential leader of the laity, Alceu Amoroso Lima, also known by 
his pseudonym of Tristao de Ataide, has already affirmed this in his 
articles in the daily press and in his numerous books on religious 
problems. It is also generally admitted that a great deal of religious 
ignorance reigns among the great mass of the population, and even 
among the intellectual, educational, and political elite. Religious 
faith is transmitted from one generation to the other, together with 
other customs, by conservative inertia, and many adhere to it only 
by custom, without knowing much about the doctrine of the Church. 

Only a small number of children of both sexes, particularly those 
who go to private Catholic schools, receive formal religious instruc- 
tion through one or two years of catechism taught mostly by memor- 
ization of questions and answers, until the day of First Communion; 
on this day, practically speaking, the obligation of seeking or of 
deepening the knowledge of Christian doctrine ceases, although the 
Church fights strenuously to attract the children to the parochial 
Sunday school for catechism. A child of the rural zone, and many 
from the poorer groups in the cities, rarely has the opportunity to 
follow a regular course of catechism. He hears about dogma, the 
sacraments and the lives of the saints when he has occasion to attend 
a Mass in the locale in which he lives or in the little town nearby. 
His education is given at home, sometimes by illiterate and ignorant 
parents, who know very little about religion but who, not rarely, are 
intensely devout. 

Even in the large cities the students of the public elementary 
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schools and the large mass of children who never go to school— 
which in some States reaches to 60 per cent of children of school 
age and in others comes to less than 10 per cent—are in almost the 
same situation; the religious teaching permitted by educational legis- 
lation can hardly be realized because of the difficulty of finding 
priests and lay catechists who can dedicate their time to this task. 
On the secondary level the situation is perhaps worse; the Catholic 
schools are, more or less, as numerous and well known as the public 
schools, but are only available to the middle and higher groups of 
the population; in them such teaching is given but does not manage 
to effect as much as would be desirable. As a general rule, in the 
public establishments of education the religious courses do not 
function regularly for the reasons indicated above. While the com- 
mencement program in all the schools of the universities is always 
preceded by a solemn Mass or a Te Deum in which a bishop offi- 
ciates and a priest preaches, the collective communion of the univer- 
sity students held annually at Easter brings only one-fourth or less 
of the students to the Eucharistic table. The number of students 
enrolled in the Juventude Universitaria Catélica is also compara- 
tively small. 

The number of university and even college and high school 
students who have adhered to or who at least have allowed them- 
selves to be led into student movements by communist leaders is not 
small. While communism does not in its propaganda openly accen- 
tuate its antireligious character, the acceptance of the same as doc- 
trine or as action group presupposes indifference to the warnings 
of the Church to Catholics on any kind of collaboration with the 
communists. It is important to know that in 1945, when the Com- 
munist Party was still a legal organization, about 15 per cent of the 
8 million votes in a national election were given to communist candi- 
dates to the Federal, State and Municipal councils. 

The consequence of all this—it is only indicated in very broad 
terms and perhaps exaggerated by the author because of his concern 
about the sad situation—is twofold: in the first place the Church is 
no longer the agency of social contro] that it was in other periods 
of Brazilian life; this is what social researches have concluded: for 
example, the studies of Emilio Willems and Donald Pierson in 
localities in the prosperous State of S. Paulo; of Charles Wagley 
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and Eduardo Galvao analyzing the religious life in a community 
in the Amazonas; or of Otavio C. Eduardo in Maranhao, and Mar- 
vin Harris, Harry W. Hutchinson, Benjamin Zimmerman and others 
in the interior of Bahia. Some of these studies have been published; 
others already written are not yet published, but I am acquainted with 
their findings and conclusions. Marvin Harris, in a thesis for his 
doctorate in Columbia University, New York, has written, perhaps 
with too much pessimism, yet not far from truth: 


The broadest and perhaps most significant generalization that can be made 
about religion in Minas Velhas is that the Catholic Church does not produce 
an effective synthesis of the schismatic economic, social, religious and politi- 
cal forces which act to reduce dangerously the esprit de corps of the com- 
munity. The cohesive integrative influence sometimes exhibited by Catholi- 
cism, as during the Middle Ages or in the contemporary folk cultures of 
Yucatan, is in almost complete absence. It is not possible, considering person- 
ality structure, social structure, economics, politics, art or any other point 
at random in the total culture, to work back along a continuous interconnect- 
ing system of folkways to a central religious theme. 


Certainly formal religion no longer exercises that function or at 
least does it loosely; on the other hand, it is true that religion, as 
the population understands it, is still a strong integrating force. The 
people really experience the necessity of a spiritual, religious, in- 
terior life which they seek to satisfy, once Church education and 
assistance fails them, either by creating their own religions, with 
elements of Catholic dogma and liturgy, or by adhering to religions 
which appear to them as substitutes. In the first case, the people 
do nothing more than follow the orientation of Brazilian culture in 
what this has of “privatism” and of emphasis on private and fam- 
ilial interests—which Nestor Duarte described in the field of politics 
and public administration. It is important to remark that we Bra- 
zilians have not created or founded new religions or churches as 
other peoples have individualistically done; we only fashioned our 
Catholic faith to our domestic inclinations without departing from 
the religion of our forefathers. 

The second consequence, stemming from the first, is that Spiri- 
tualism, Occultism and Protestantism are making relatively extraor- 
dinary progress among the population, and it is interesting to note 
here that, in spite of the religious indifference of a large part of 
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the masses, especially in the cities, there does not seem to have been 
a development of a militant or professed atheism. To say one is 
an atheist is, to a certain extent, snobbish among scholars and among 
those who judge themselves to be intellectuals, but to declare it 
openly is not in good taste; the Brazilian prefers to turn his back, 
to show himself “superior” and indifferent to religious problems 
rather than openly to show disbelief or even opposition to religion. 
It is very possible that this is one of those mechanisms of social 
accommodation of the “cordial man” which marks the Brazilian (a 
stereotype described by several foreign writers and characterized 
especially by the Brazilian author Sergio Buarque de Hollanda in 
his book Raizes do Brasil). 

Spiritualism has the peculiarity of spreading itself by penetra- 
tion, without breaking the formal structure of the Catholic commun- 
ity; with the exception of small groups of persons who declare them- 
selves exclusively “Espiritas” and who profess a type of Spiritualist 
Protestantism taught by Alan Kardec and his French followers, the 
great majority of those who accept the Spiritualist beliefs about life 
after death and the mediumistic mission of Christ, and are not able 
to distinguish them from other spiritualist or animist doctrines, con- 
tinue to consider themselves Catholics. Some observers, not only of 
Brazil but of all Latin America, have the impression that Spiritual- 
ism shows a tendency to spread as the religion which appeals most 
to the disinherited in those regions. Therein really lies one of the 
most serious threats to the Catholic faith in my country. Occultism 
and Theosophy are also making great efforts through persistent and 
abundant distribution of literature about their doctrines among the 
middle literate groups of the population. Protestantism represented, 
in 1940, about 2.5 per cent of the total population and shows some 
development in the last decade; the denomination which seems to 
have added the largest number of adherents is the Baptist. In the 
regions of German colonization in the south of the country there 
have existed groups of Protestants tied to European churches for 
more than a century; these groups have practically no missionary 
activities, and according to some sociological studies, are being par- 
tially absorbed by Catholicism as the rate of their process of accul- 
turation advances. The churches founded as missions by Protestants 
of English and North American origin, under the dependence of 
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missionary organizations of the U.S. and of England, have a strong 
expansive tendency and are entering the towns and the rural zones, 
where the clergy is scarcer; yet the thirst for a religious life is still 
strong among the people, though it cannot be strengthened by 
Catholicism for the reasons I have been citing. 

The recent development of Protestantism in Brazil has been attri- 
buted by some observers to the fact that the pastors and pecuniary 
resources once sent to the Far East were diverted to Latin America 
in consequence of the expulsion of foreign missionaries from China 
and other Asiatic countries. But we must not exaggerate this circum- 
stance because the majority of the Brazilian Protestant churches are 
today independent of their mother churches in foreign countries, 
and only some of them still receive personnel and financial aid from 
abroad—as Emile G. Leonard recently informed us in a series of 
articles on the history of Brazilian Protestantism (information which 
coincides with that of Father Angelo Rossi in his Diretério Protes- 
tante do Brazil). 

In Brazil, as in all of Latin America, Protestant expansion has 
been denounced as an instrument of North American “imperialism” ; 
the book Um brado de alarme, published some thirty years ago by 
Soares d’Azevedo in Rio de Janeiro, defended this thesis. And it 
is no more than four or five years ago that the Archbishop of Belo 
Horizonte, Msgr. Antonio Cabral, publicly denounced the U.S. 
Department of State as responsible for the facilities conceded to 
North American Protestant pastors to go to Brazil to “break the reli- 
gious unity of the country.” Many, however, do not consider Prot- 
estantism a danger to Catholicism in Brazil, although a papal docu- 
ment of recent years calls the attention of the Brazilian episcopate 
and laity to the expansion of Spiritualism and Protestantism in 
their country. The bishop of one of the northern dioceses, Msgr. 
Benedito Zorzi, does not belittle the danger; in his pastoral letter of 
1950 to his flock in Ilhéus, he wrote: “Let us not deceive ourselves 
with the saying that the Brazilian does not become Protestant; the 
truth is that this heresy has infiltrated everywhere, even in the most 
remote settlements. That is what we have seen in our diocese, above 
all in the northern part.” 

The comparison between the average percentages of religions in 
the population of ten States and one Federal territory in 1940 and 
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1950, according to data available to the IASI Secretariat, Wash- 
ington, D. C., shows the numerical changes in the religious situation 


in Brazil: 


Religion Declared 1940 1950 Increase Decrease 
Catholics 93.2 _— 1.0 
Protestants ; 3.1 1.1 ‘es 
Spiritualists : 1.7 14 
Schismatic Catholics. . 0.3 
Israelites t 0.9 0.0 
Others 0.3 0.3 0.0 
Non-religious, or no 

religion declared... 0.7 1.1 1.5 


The hierarchy in Brazil is not unaware of these problems. How- 
ever, it does not have sufficient data to interpret the situation and 
to set forth solutions capable of results. The pastoral letter, in 1916, 
of the then bishop of Olinda, Msgr. Sebastiao Leme (later made 
Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro and elevated to the Cardinalate) was 
a cry of warning against the dangers of nominalism and religious 
ignorance that already threatened Brazilian Catholicism. In a docu- 
ment which marked the beginning of intense work for the strengthen- 
ing of religion in the mind of the population—even before the 
establishment of the Catholic Action movement which was founded 
in Brazil in 1935—that influential prelate called laymen to the 
apostolate and social action, and, while he was at the head of the 
archdiocese of Rio de Janeiro, eminently promoted superior reli- 
gious studies and intellectual activities. Various lay leaders, among 
them Jackson de Figueiredo, Aleeu Amoroso Lima, Jonathas Ser- 
rano, Hamilton Nogueira, and others, and priests like the prodi- 
gious scholar Leonel Franca, S.J., exerted great influence in intellec- 
tual and political circles. However, the attempt to attract voters to 
the Partido Democrata Cristao, founded by a group of Catholic 
leaders with the unofficial support of the hierarchy, was a failure on 
the national level. Another prelate, titular Archbishop of the pri- 
matial see of S. Salvador of Bahia, now Cardinal Silva, inaugu- 
rated in 1930, as one of the ways of the respiritualization and com- 
bating of “facade” Catholicism, a series of national Eucharistic con- 
gresses and congresses for sacerdotal vocations, which have contri- 
buted much to the fervor of the national religious life, and to find- 
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ing remedies for the acute shortage of clergy. The Catholic Action 
movement works in the same direction, but has not enough influence 
yet to attain appreciable results. 

Other healthy phenomena begin to multiply. Since the war there 
have been evidences of growing interest in rural conditions, both 
spiritual and material, throughout Brazil. This is particularly true 
among certain groups of the Catholic spiritual and lay leadership. 
Special note must be made of the Church’s rural work from 1949 to 
the present date and the beginnings of a Rural Life course for priests 
from all over Brazil, held in Rural University at Rio de Janeiro 
State. Among other leaders, the Archbishop of Manaos, Most Rev- 
erend Albert Gaudencia Ramos, has been active in the Amazon 
region in bringing further spiritual help to people outside the older 
urban centers. 

One of the obstacles to understanding the situation and to action 
that would attempt to modify it is the lack of scientific historical 
and social studies of the situation. 

A curious statement, debatable in its conclusions but in any case 
worthy of consideration, was made in 1945 by the Jesuit priest 
Father P. M. Dunne, chairman of the Department of History of the 


University of San Francisco, California, in his book A Padre Views 
South America: 


Brazilian Catholicism has not everywhere been of the finest type. It has 
been often easy going and lethargic. It was not Protestantism that made 
it so, . . . Perhaps a little opposition will stir the Brazilian Church to still 
greater energy of action and still finer loyalty to high spiritual ideals (p. 


138). 

I am not competent to make prescriptions, especially because 
there is very little knowledge of the factors that led our country to 
the critical religious situation of these days; I would, however, join 
those willing to put together their resources for the honest study of 
the problems I have described. 





With this issue THoucuT begins 
the publication of a catalogue of 
early Jesuitica in American libra- 
ries. It is hoped that the project 
will attract the collaboration of 
many libraries and scholars. 


EARLY JESUITICA 
IN AMERICA 


THE IMPACT MADE BY Jesuit writers on Renaissance English thought 
has frequently been demonstrated by modern scholars. Donne and 
Dr. Browne, Herbert and Vaughan, amongst others, show acquaint- 
ance with Lessius or Parsons, Nierembergius or Bellarmine. There 
is hardly any field of Renaissance learning in which Jesuit influence 
was not felt. Unfortunately early Jesuitica has not been easily acces- 
sible to American scholars. There is considerable store of material 
in American libraries, notably in those of Jesuit houses and colleges, 
but no general catalogue has ever been attempted. To remedy this 
situation it is our intention to institute at Fordham University a loca- 
tion catalogue of American holdings of early Jesuitica, and a listing 
of these will be published from time to time in THoucur. 

The appended lists, the first to appear, comprise Fordham Uni- 
versity Library’s holdings of Jesuitica, A. To 1600, B. 1601-1650. 
Subsequently the holdings of other libraries will appear. It is hoped 
that eventually a catalogue of all such holdings in America will be 
made available for the benefit of scholarly research. 

The cooperation of other American scholars in this venture will 
be gratefully welcomed. 

GasriEt M. LiEcey. 
Erwin W. GEIssMAN. 
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ForpHAM JesuITicA COLLECTION 
A. To 1600 


BELLARMINE (Robert). Dispvtationvm . . . de controversiis Chris- 
tianae fidei . . . tomus primus. Lyons, 1596, fol. Vol. I (of 3). 

Vol. II of same work. This volume lacks a title page. It belongs 
to a different edition from Vol. I, and does not seem to correspond to 
any edition listed in Sommervogel. 

CAMPION (Edmund), etc. Tres grauissimi perpetuae Catholicae fidei 
constantiae testes. Cologne, 1594. 8vo. Contains Campion’s Rationes 
decem, along with works by Tertullian and Vincent of Lerins. 
CANISIUS (Peter). Commentariorvm de Verbi Dei corrvuptelis tomi 
duo. Ingolstadt, 1583. fol. First complete edition. 

same. Lyons, 1584. fol. 

Summa doctrinae Christianae per qvaestiones lvcvlenter con- 
scripta. Antwerp, 1567. 16°. 

same. Venice, 1569. 12mo. 

Preface to Andrea Vega, De ivstificatione doctrina vniversa. 
Cologne, 1572. fol. 

CLAVIUS (Christopher). Evclidis elementorum libri XV. 2 vols. Rome, 
1589. 8vo. Leaves A-K2 of Vol. I have been detached and are bound 
separately. 

[Coimbra]. Commentarii Collegii Conimbricensis Societatis lesv. In 
qvatvor libros de Coelo Aristotelis Stagiritae. 

In libros Meteororvm Aristotelis Stagiritae. 

In libros Aristotelis, qui Parva Natvralia appellantovr. 

In libros Ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nicomachvm, aliquot Conimbricensis 
cursvs dispvtationes, in qvibvs praecipva quaedam ethicae disciplinae 

















capita continentvr. 
Lisbon, 1593. 4to. Each of the four treatises has a separate title page, 
and each is separately signatured and paginated. Sommervogel’s earli- 
est listing for this particular collection is Lyons, 1608. 
COMITOLO (Paul). Catena in beatissimvm lob. Lyons, 1586. 4to. 
Ist edition. 
DEL RIO (Martin). Disqvisitionvm magicarvm libri sex. 3 vols. (in 1). 
Louvain, 1599-1600. 4to. 1st edition. 
[Jesuit Relations]. Epistolae Indicae et lapanicae de mvltarvm gentium 
ad Christi fidem, per Societatem lesu conuersione. Louvain, 1570. 8vo. 
——— NVOVI Avisi Dell India de reverendi padri della Compagnia 
de Giesv ricevvti qvest'anno MDLXX. Rome, 1570. 8vo. 

— Rervm a Societate lesv in Oriente gestarum volvmen. Cologne, 
1574. 8vo. 
MAFFEI (Giovanni). Historiarvm Indicarum libri XVI. Cologne, 
1589. fol. 
same. 
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18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


——— same. Cologne, 1593. fol. 

MALDONADO (Juan). Commentarii in qvatvor Evangelistas. 2 vols. 
(in 1). Pont 4 Mousson, 1596-1597. fol. Ist edition. 

MARIANA (Juan). De rege et regis institvtione libri 111, Toledo, 1599. 
4to. lst edition. 

NADAL (Jerome). Adnotationes et meditationes in Evangelia quae in 
Sacrosancto Missae Sacrificio toto anno leguntur. Antwerp, 1594. fol. 
Ist edition. 


. OSORIO (Juan). Concionvm . . . Sylua. Antwerp, 1597. 8vo. Vol. IV 


(of 5). 
PARSONS (Robert). A Christian Directorie gviding men to their 
Salvation. Louvain, 1598. 8vo. 

De persecutione Anglicana libellus. Rome, 1582, 12mo. Ist 
edition. 

Elizabethae Reginae Angliae edictum promulgatum Londini 29. 
Nouemb. anni M.D.XCI. Andreae Philopatri ad idem edictum responsio. 


n.p., 1593. 8vo. 


. PEREYRA (Benedict). Prior tomvs commentariorvm et disputationum 


in Genesim. Rome, 1591. fol. Ist edition. 
POSSEVINO (Antonio). Moscovia, Antwerp, 1587. 8vo. 


. RASTELL (John). A brief shew of the false wares packt together in 


the named, Apology of the Churche of England. Louvain, 1567. 8vo. 
Printed before Rastell entered the Society. In the title, “named,” is an 
error for “nameless.” 
RIBADENEIRA (Pedro da). Vita Francisci Borgiae. Antwerp, 1598. 
8vo. Translated from the Spanish by Andrew Schott, S.J. 

Vita Ignatii Loiolae qvi Religionem Clericorum Societatis [ESV 
instituit. Madrid, 1586. 8vo. 

same. Ingolstadt, 1590. 8vo. 


. RIBERA (Francisco de). Jn librum duodecim prophetarum commen- 


tarij sensum eorundem prophetarum historicum, & moralem, persaepe 
etiam allegoricum complectentes. 2 vols. (in 1). Salamanca, 1587. fol. 
Ist edition. 

In sacram Beati loannis Apostoli & Euangelistae Apocalypsin 
commentarii, Antwerp, 1593. 8vo. 
[Societatis lesu]. Annvae litterae Societatis lesu ANNI M.D. LXXXIII. 
Rome, 1585. 8vo. Signed by Nicholas Orlandini, S.J. 


. TORRES (Jerome), ed. Confessio Avgustiniana in libros qvatvor dis- 


tribvta. Dillingen, 1569. fol. 
ForpDHAM JEsuITICA COLLECTION 


B. 1601-1650 


. ALVAREZ de PAZ (Diego). De vita religiose instituenda libri sex. 


Lyons, 1620. 8vo. 1 vol. (in 2). 
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2. [Aphthonius]. Aphthonii Sophistae Progymnasmata. Paris, 1627. 16° 
On LAv: “In Aphthonii Progymnasmata Scholia: A Societatis Iesu 
Reuerendo Patre huic Editioni nunc primum addita.” 

3. AQUAVIVA (Claude). Instrvctio. Pro superioribus ad augendum, con- 
seruandumque spiritum in Societate. 

Indvstriae. Pro superioribus eiusdem Societatis, ad curandos animae 
morbos, 
Rome, 1615. 8vo. Both bound in one volume. 

4. BARRADAS (Sebastian). Commentariorvm in concordiam & histo- 
riam euangelicam, tomus primus. Lyons, 1611. fol. 
same, tomus secundus. Lyons, 1610. fol. 
same, tomus tertius. Lyons, 1611. fol. 
same, tomus quartus. Antwerp. 1613. fol. 

Commentaria in concordiam et historiam evangelicam. Antwerp, 
1622. fol. 4 vols. (in 2). 

6. BARRY (Paul de). Tridvum Hagiophilae. . . . Munich, 1646. 12mo. 
Translated from French by Michel Cuvelier. 

7. BECANUS (Martin). Compendivm manvalis controversiarvm hvivs 
temporis de fide ac religione. Paris, 1626. 16°. 

Controversia Anglicana de potestate pontificis et regis. Mainz, 














8. 
1613. 8vo. 2d ed. 
9. Manvale controversiarvm hvivs temporis in qvinqgve libros dis- 
tribvtvm. Wurzburg, 1638. 8vo. Not in Sommervogel. 
10. Opvscvlorvm theologicorvm tomus primus. 
same, tomus secundus. Mainz, 1618. 8vo. 2 vols. (in 1). 
ll. Tractatvs de Deo et attribvtis divinis. Mainz, 1620. 8vo. Bound 





with #10. 

12. BELLARMINE (Robert). De ascensione mentis in Devm per scalas 
rerum creatarvm opvsculum. Cologne, 1626. 24°. 

De gemitv columbae siue de bono lacrymarum, libri tres. Lyons, 


1617. 12mo. 
De scriptoribvs ecclesiasticis liber vnus. Rome, 1613. 4to. 1st 


13. 





14. 





edition. 

15. ——same. Cologne, 1645. 8vo. 

16. De septem verbis a Christo in crvce prolatis libri dvo. Rome, 
1618. 12mo. Ist edition. 

17. Explanatio in Psalmos. Cologne, 1611. 4to. 

18. ———— Opera omnia. Cologne, 1617-1620. fol. 7 vols. (in 4). 

19. BIDERMANN (Jacob). Herovm Epistolae, Epigrammata, et Herodias. 
Antwerp, 1634, 24°. 

Ignativs sive de vita et gloria S. Ignatii Loiolae Soc. lesv con- 

ditoris libri tres. Antwerp, 1635, 24°. 

Vtopia Didaci Bemardini seu lacob Bidermani e Societate Jesv. 








20. 





21. 





Sales Musici. Cologne, 1649. 12mo. 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


BINET (Etienne). Abbregé des vies des principavx fondatevrs des 
religions de 'Eglise. Paris, 1636. 8vo. 

Consolation et resiovissance povr les malades, et personnes 
affligées. Rouen, 1642. 12mo. 
BOLLANDUS (John), etc. Imago primi saecvli Societatis lesv a Pro- 
vincia Flandro-Belgica eivsdem Societatis repraesentata, Antwerp, 1640. 


fol. 


. BORGIA (Francis). See #100. 
. BUSEE (John). PANARION, hoc est, Arca medica variis diuinae 


scripturae priscorumque Patrum antidotis aduersus animi morbos in- 


structa. Paris, 1630. 8vo. 
Viridarivm Christianarvm virtvtvm ex S. Scriptvrae ac Patrum 


sententiis. Lyons, 1627. 8vo. 


. CAMPION (Edmund). Rationes decem quibus fretus certamen aduer- 


sarijs obtulit in causa fidei. Rheims, 1615. 16°. Not in Sommervogel. 
[Campion]. William Whitakers. An answere to the ten reasons of 
Edmund Campian the Jesuit. . . . London, 1606. 8vo. Translated from 
Latin by Richard Stocke. 


. CANISIUS (Peter). See #100. 


. CELADA (Diego de). Ivdith illvstris perpetvo commentario literali & 


morali, Lyons, 1637. fol. 


. CELLOT (Louis). De hierarchia et hierarchis libri 1X. Rouen, 1641. 


fol. 


. CERDA (Juan de la). P. Virgilii Maronis priores sex libri Aeneidos 


argumentis, explicationibvs notis illvstrati. Lyons, 1612. fol. 
P. Virgilii Maronis posteriores sex libri Aeneidos. . . . Lyons, 


1617. fol. 


. CLAVIUS (Christopher). Euclidis elementorum libri XV. Accessit 


liber XVI. Frankfurt, 1607. 8vo. Vol. I (of 2): “Eveclidis Priores 
libri VI.” 


. CORDIER (Balthasar). Catena sexaginta quvingve Graecorum Patrum 


in S. Lvcam. Antwerp, 1628. fol. 


. COSTER (Francis). Libellus sodalitatis: hoc est Christianarum insti- 


tutionum libri quinque. Antwerp, 1601. 16°. 


. COTON (Pierre). Geneve plagiaire ou verification des deprauations de 


la parole de Dieu, qui se trouuent és BIBLES de Geneve. Paris, 1618. 
fol. 


. DREXEL (Jeremias). Horologivm avxiliaris, tvtelaris angeli. Cologne, 


1629. 12mo. 

Orbis Phaéthon. Hoc est de vniversis vitiis lingvae. Cologne, 
1631. 16°. 

Tribunal Christi seu arcanum ac singulare cujusvis hominis in 
morte Ivdicivm. Cologne (Walter), 1635. 16°. 

Trismegistus Christianvs seu triplex cultus conscientiae, Cologne, 


1631. 16°. 
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[Drexel]. Manipvulvs sacer concionvm moralivm. Antwerp, 164A. 16°. 
Selections from Drexel edited by Peter de Vos of the Augustinian 
Hermits. 


. DUC (Fronton du), ed. Gregorii Episcopi Nysseni . . . opera... 


omnia. Cologne, 1617. fol. 
Ioannis Chrysostomi . . . opera omnia. Paris, 1636. fol. Vols. 
I, Il, V. 


Ioannis Chrysostomi . . . commentaria in Novum Testamentvm. 


Paris, 1633-1636. fol. Vols. III and IV (in one) and Vol. V, 1636; 


Vol. VI, 1633. 

Note: Nos. 45 and 46 seem to belong to a uniform edition, although 
there are some discrepancies in the title pages. The collected edition 
of Chrysostom is in twelve volumes. These appear to be seven of the 
twelve volumes, bound in six. 


. ESCOBAR y MENDOZA (Antonio de). Jn Evangelia temporis com- 


mentarij panegyricis moralibus illustrati. Lyons, 1648. fal. 6 vols. 
(in 3). 


. FABER (Mathias). Opvs concionvm tripartitum, Antwerp (Lesteenius), 


1643. fol. 3 vols. 


. FAGUNDEZ (Stephen). Qvaestiones de Christianis officiis et casibvs 


conscientiae, in qvingve ecclesiae praecepta, Mainz, 1628. fol. 


. FONSECA (Peter). Institvtionvm dialecticarvm libri octo, Cologne, 


1616. 8vo. 


. GRETSER (Jacob). Georgivs Codinvs Curopolata: De officiis et 


officialibus magnae ecclesiae et avlae Constantinopolitanae. Paris, 1625. 
fol. Translated from Greek by Gretser. 
Opera omnia, de sancta crvce. Ingolstadt, 1616. fol. 


. KIRCHER (Athanasius). Ars magna lvcis et vmbrae in decem libros 


digesta. Rome, 1646, fol. 1st edition. 

Magnes siue de arte magnetica opvs tripartitum. Rome, 1641. 
4to. Ist edition. 

Musvrgia vniversalis sive ars magna consoni et dissoni in x 
libros digesta. Rome, 1650. fol. 1st edition. 

Prodromvs Coptvs sive Aegyptiacvs. Rome, 1636. 4to. This is 
the setting which has the Barberini arms on the title page. 


. LABATA (Francis). Apparatus concionatorvm sev loci communes ad 


conciones ordine alphabetico digesti. Lyons, 1614-1616. fol. Vols. I 
and II (of 3). Bound with Vol. II: “In sacrosancta qvatvor Iesv 
Christi Evangelia Francisci Lvcae Brvgensis Ecclesiae Cathedralis Audo- 
maropolitanae theologi & decani commentariorvm tomus quartus & 
vitimus.” 

Sommervogel dates Vol. I 1615 but states that Latossa dates it 1614. 
The Fordham copy is dated 1614. 


. LAPIDE (Cornelius a). Commentaria in duodecim prophetas minores. 


Lyons, 1625. fol. 2 vols. (in 1). 
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ol. 


Commentaria in omnes D. Pavli Epistolas. Antwerp, 1617. fol. 
——— Commentaria in Pentatevchvm Mosis, Antwerp, 1616. fol. Ist 
edition. 
—— same. Antwerp, 1618. fol. 

Commentaria in qvatvor prophetas maiores. Lyons, 1622. fol. 
4 vols. (in 1). 

Commentarii in Canticum Canticorvm. Lyons, 1637. fol. Som- 
mervogel’s exemplar seems to have had a different title page. 

Commentarivs in losve, lvdicum, Ruth, 1V. libros Regum, et II. 
Paralipomenon. Antwerp, 1642. fol. 2 vols. (in 1). 1st edition. 

- Ecclesiasticvs lesv Siracidis expositus. Lyons, 1634. fol. 3 vols. 
(in 1). This appears to be the edition cited by Sommervogel as Com- 
mentarius in Ecclesiasticum. This is the running title in the Fordham 
copy but does not appear on the title page. 

In Ecclesiasten et in Librum Sapientiae commentarivs. Paris, 
1639. fol. 2 vols. (in 1). The volumes have separate title pages: 

I. In Ecclesiasten commentarivs. 
II. In Librvm Sapientiae commentarivs. 

The printer was Pierre Billaine. Sommervogel lists a 1639 Paris edi- 
tion printed by Cramoisy with the title Commentaria in Ecclesiasten et 
in Librum Sapientiae. 

In Esdrae, Nehemiae, Tobiae, lvdith, Esther, et Machabaeorum 
libros, commentarii. Paris, 1645. fol. 
LAYMANN (Paul). Justa defensio Sanctissimi Romani Pontificis, 
Augustissimi Caesaris, S.R.E. Cardinalium, Episcoporum Principum, et 
aliorum, demum minimae Societatis lesu. In causa monasteriorum ex- 
tinctorum, et bonorum ecclesiasticorum vacantium. Dillingen, 1631. 4to. 
LESSIUS (Leonard). De antichristo et eivs praecursoribvs disputatio 
apologetica gemina: qua refutatur PRAEFATIO MONITORLA, falso, vt 
creditur, adscripta Magnae Britannniae Kegi. Antwerp, 1611. 8vo. 

De iwvstitia et ivre caeterisqve virtvtibvs cardinalibvs libri 
qvatvor. Paris, 1618. fol. Not in Sommervogel. 

Opvscvla varia in vnvm corpvs redacta. Paris, 1637. fol. 
LORINI (John de).Commentarii in Devteronomivm. Lyons, 1625-1629. 
fol. 2 vols. 

Commentarii in librum Numeri. Lyons, 1622. fol. 

same. Bound in two volumes. 

In Catholicas BB. lacobi et Ivdae Apostolorum Epistolas com- 
mentarij. Lyons, 1619. fol. Ist edition. 

same. 

[Loyola, Ignatius]. Vita beati P. Ignatii Loiolae Societatis lesv funda- 
toris. Rome, 1609. 4to. This “life” consists of 71 engravings with brief 
citations. 

MAFFEI (Giovanni). Historiarvm Indicarum libri XVI. Caen, 1614. 
8vo. 
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MAJOR (John), ed. Magnum speculum exemplorvm ex plusqvam octo- 

ginta avtoribvs pietate, doctrina, et antiquitate venerandis. Antwerp, 

1607. 4to. Not in Sommervogel. 

MALDONADO (Juan). Commentarii in qvatvor Evangelistas. Mainz, 

1602. fol. 2 vols. (in 1). 

[Mexico]. Al rey nvestro Senor, por la provincia de la compania de 

lesvs de la Neuva Espana. En satisfacion de vn libro de el visitador 

Obispo D. Iuan de Palafox y Mendoza. Puebla de los Angeles, n.d. 4to. 

The volume is undated, but it is part of the Palafox controversy which 

was active 1647-1649. 

MORE (Henry). See #95. 

MORIN (Pierre). See #143. 

MOYNE (Pierre le) Les peintvres morales. Paris. 4to. 2 vols. Vol. I, 

1645. Vol. Ii, 1643. 

NEGRONE (Giulio). Regulae communes Societatis lesv. Cologne, 1617. 

Ato. 

NIEREMBERG (John Eusebius). Stromata S. Scriptvrae. . . . His 

accessere eiusdem auctoris GNOMOGLYPHICA: Item SIGALION, sive 

Sapientia mythica. Lyons, 1642. fol. 

ORLANDINI (Nicholas). Historiae Societatis lesv. Antwerp, 1620. fol. 

2 vols. (in 1). Orlandini died in 1606. The first edition of this work 

appeared at Rome in 1614 under the direction of Francis Sacchini, S.J.: 
I. Pars prima sive IGNATIVS auctore Nicolao Orlandino. 

II. Pars secvnda, sive LAINIVS auctore R.P. Francisco Sacchino. 
PARSONS (Robert). An answere to the fifth part of reportes lately 
set forth by Syr Edward Cooke Knight, the Kinges Attorney Generall. 
[St. Omer], 1606. 4to. 


same. 
Leicesters Common-wealth. Conceived, spoken and published 


with most earnest protestation of all dutifull good will and affection 
towardes this realme. n.p., 1641. 8vo. This tract, first printed in 1584, 
is commonly attributed to Parsons, although he denied the authorship. 
Sommervogel includes it among Parsons’ works. 

Leycesters Ghost. This anonymous poem is appended, on separately 
signed sheets. 

PELLIZARI (Francis). Manvale regvlarivm. Venice, 1647. fol. 
PETAU (Denys). Sancti Patris nostri Epiphanii Constantiae, sive 
Salaminis in Cypro, Episcopi, opera omnia, in duos tomos distributa. 
Paris, 1622. fol. 2 vols. Edited and translated by Petau. 

PIATTI (Jerome). De bono status religiosi libri tres. Cologne, 1626. 


8vo. 








Trois livres du bien de Testat religieux. Lyons, 1620. 8vo. Not 
in Sommervogel. Translation of #93, by Phillipes le Bel. 
The happines of a religiovs state. [St. Omer], 1632. 4to. 








Translation of #93, by Henry More, S.J. 
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96. 


97. 


PINEDA (Juan de). Commentariorvm in lob libri tredecim. Venice, 
1619. fol. 2 vols. 

PONTANUS (James). Symbolarvm libri XVII qvibvs P. Virgilii 
Maronis Bvcolica, Georgica, Aeneis, ex probatissimis auctoribus dec- 
larantur, comparantur, illustrantur. Lyons, 1604. fol. 1 vol. (in 2). 


. PUENTE (Louis de la). Expositio moralis et mystica in Canticum 


Canticorvm, continens exhortationes, siue sermones, de omnibus Chris- 
tianae religionis mysteriis atqve virtvtibvs. Cologne, 1623. fol. 2 vols. 
(in 1). This seems to correspond exactly with the edition cited by 


Sommervogel as Cologne, 1622. 
La vie dv Pere Baltasar Alvares, de la Compagnie de Iesvs. 


Paris, 1628. 8vo. Translated by René Gaultier. 


. Qvadriga pietatis . . . opera cuiusdam patris é Societate lesv. Ypres, 


1610. 24°. 
The four tracts are: 
a. Specvlvm peccatoribvs ac ivsti, specie dialogismi. 
b. Clavis paradisi. 
c. Tractatvs de Christianis operibvs. Authore Francisco Borgia. 
d. Collyrivm spiritvale. [Also by Borgia. ] 
Bound with these, but with a separate title page, and with separate 


signatures and pagination: 
Peter Canisius, Parvvs catechismvs Catholicorvm. Antwerp, 1600. 


. RADER (Mathias). Viridarivm sanctorvm tripartitvm. Lyons, 1627, 


12mo. 


. REGGIO (Vincent). Evangelicarvm dilvcidationvm libri VIII, Cologne, 


1615-1616. fol. 3 vols. (in 1). 


. RIBADENEIRA (Pedro de). Bibliotheca scriptorum Societatis lesv. 


Antwerp, 1643. fol. 


same. 
Illvstrivm scriptorvm religionis Societatis lesv catalogvs. Lyons, 


1609. 8vo. 
Bound in same volume: Louis Ligerius. Lavdatio funebris piae et felici 
memoriae Henrici Magni dedicata. Paris, 1610. 8vo. 


. RICHEOME (Louis). L’idolatrie hugvenote. Arras, 1608. 8vo. 
-. RODRIGUEZ (Alphonsus). Pratigve de la perfection et des vertvus 


Chrestiennes & religieuses. Paris, 1629-1630. 4to. 3 vols. Translated 
from Spanish by “L.S.D.” 


. SACCHINI (Francis). See #87. 
. SALMERON (Alfonso). Commentarii in evangelicam historiam, & in 


Acta Apostolorum. Cologne, 1602-1604. fol. Vols. V, VII, VIII, 1X, XII, 


XIII, XIV, XVI. 

same. Cologne, 1612-1615, fol. Vols. I, II and III, IV, VI and 
VII, X and XI, XV. 
Note: #109 and #110 comprise a complete set of this work, with 
a copy of Vol. VII from each edition. 
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111. SANCHEZ (Thomas). Dispvtationvm de sancto matrimonii sacra- 
mento, tomi tres. Antwerp, 1626. fol. 3 vols. (in 1). 
112. SANDT (Maximilian vander). Maria flos mysticvs snte [sic] orationes. 


Mainz, 1629. 12mo. 

113. SARBIEWSKI (Mathias). Lyricorvm libri IV. epodon lib. vnvs alterq. 
epigrammatum. Antwerp, 1646, 12mo. 

114. SCHOTT (Andrew). Adagia sive proverbia Graecorvm. Antwerp, 
1612. 4to. 


Bound in same volume: Michaelis Apostolii Paroemiae, Lyons, 1619. 


Ato. 
115. [Societatis Iesu]. Annvae litterae Societatis lesv, anni M.DC.1X. ad , 


patres et fratres eivsdem Societatis. Dillingen, n.d. 8vo. 








116. Compendivm privilegiorum, et gratiarvm Societatis lesv. Rome, 

1615. 8vo. ; 
117. Ratio atqve institvtio stvdiorvm Societatis lesv. Tournon, 1603. 

8vo. 
118. Regvlae Societatis lesv. Pont 4 Mousson, 1614. 16°. 





119. [Societatis Iesu. Corpus institutorum]. The first complete collection of 
Jesuit constitutions, rules, etc. was published by Meursius at Antwerp 
in 1635, These volumes, all in the Fordham collection, have separate 
title pages and no general title. They are in uniform octavo. 

a. Litterae apostolicae, quibus institutio, confirmatio, et varia privilegia 
continentur Societatis Jesu. 

b. Constitvtiones Societatis lesy et examen cum declarationibus. 

c. Regulae Societatis Jesu avctoritate septimae Congregationis Gener- 
alis auctae. 

d. Decreta Congregationvm generalivm Societatis lesv. 

e. Canones Congregationvm generalivm Societatis Iesy. 

f. Formulae Congregationvm in quarta generali approbatae in sexta et 
septima recognitae et auctae. 

Note: d-e-f are bound in one volume. 

g. Ordinationes praepositorvm generalivm, communes toti Societati, 
avctoritate septimae Congregationis generalis contractae. 

h. Compendivm privilegiorvm et gratiarvm Societatis Iesv. 

i. Instrvctiones ad provinciales et svperiores Societatis. 

j. R. P. Clavdii Agqvavivae Societatis Iesv praepositi generalis 
indvstriae pro superioribus ejusdem Societatis ad curandos animae 
morbos. 

k. R. P. Clavdii Agqvavivae Societatis Iesv praepositi generalis 
instrvctio pro superioribus ad augendum conservandumque spiritum 
in Societate. 

Note: g-h-i-j-k are bound in one volume. 
1. Epistolae praepositorum generalium ad patres et fratres Societatis 


Jesu. 
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m. Exercitia spiritvalia S.P. Ignatii Loyolae. 
n. Directorivm in Exercitia Spiritvalia $.P.N. Ignatii. 
Note: |-m are bound in one volume. 

o. Ratio atqve institvtio stvdiorvm Societatis lesu. 
p. Index generalis in omnes libros institvti Societatis Iesv. 
The following work, uniform with the above, was printed by Meursius 
at Antwerp in 1665: 

Bullae Decreta Canones Ordinationes Instructiones Epistolae etc. 

qvae instituti Societatis Jesu, impressioni Antverpiensi ac- 

cesserunt ab anno 1636, Bound in two volumes. 
SOLIER (Francis) Histoire ecclesiastiqve des isles et royavmes dv 
lapon, Paris, 1627. 4to. 
STRADA (Famianus). De bello Belgico. The history of the Low Coun- 
trey Warres. London, 1650. fol. Translated from Latin by Sir Robert 
Stapylton. 
STRATIUS (Anthony). Selectorum epigrammatvm libri tres. Mun- 
ster, 1640. 24°. 
SUAREZ (Francis). Metaphysicarvm dispvtationum . . . tomi dvo. 
Venice, 1619. fol. 2 vols. 
——— Tractatvs de legibvs ac Deo legislatore in decem libros dis- 
tributus. Lyons, 1619. fol. This seems to correspond to Sommervogel’s 
entry for Lyons, 1618. 

De divina gratia. Mainz. fol. Vol. I, 1620. Vol. III, 1621. 
Prima pars Summae Theologiae de Deo vno & trino, Lyons, 

1617. fol. 


Pars secunda Summae Theologiae de Deo rerum omnium 


creatore. Lyons, 1630. fol. 
Opvs de triplici virtvte theologica, fide, spe, et charitate. Paris, 


1621. fol. 
———— Ad primam secundae D. Thomae tractatvs qvingve theologici. 
Lyons, 1628. fol. 

Partis secundae Summae Theologiae . . . de opere sex diervm. 
Lyons, 1621. fol. 

Commentariorvm ac dispvtationvm in tertiam partem divi 
Thomae. Lyons, 1608. fol. 4 vols. 

Disputationvm de censvris in communi. Lyons, 1608. fol. This 
is Vol. V to #131. 
———— Varia opvscvla theologica, Lyons, 1620. fol. 
———— Operis de religione tomus primus. Lyons, 1630. fol. 
——— same. Vol. II. Lyons, 1630. fol. 

. ——— same. Vol. III. Lyons, 1632. fol. 

———— same. Vol. IV. Lyons, 1634. fol. 
Note: #125-#137 are uniformly bound, and are catalogued in the 
Fordham Library as Suarez, [Opera], in 20 volumes. Three of the 
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volumes were published after 1650 and are not included in the pres- 


ent list. 
. TOLEDO (Francis de). De instrvctione sacerdotum et peccatis mor- 


talibvs. Libri VIII. Douai, 1609. 8vo. 
In sacrosanctum Ioannis Evangelivm commentarii. Cologne, 
1611. fol. 2 vols. (in 1). 
. TORRES (Francis). Translated several short works from Greek to 
Latin for Henrici Canisii Noviomagi. J. C. sacrorvm canonvm in 
academia Ingolstadiensi professoris primarii. Promptvarivm ecclesi- 
asticum. Ingolstadt, 1608. 4to. 2 vols. (in 1). 
. TRIGAULT (Nicholas). De Christiana expeditione apvd Sinas svscepta 
ab Societate lesv. Augsburg, 1615. 4to. 1st edition. 
same. Lyons, 1616. 4to. 
. —— Histoire des martyrs dv lapon depuis tan MDCXII iusques a 
MDCXX. Paris, 1624. 8vo. Translated from Latin by Pierre Morin, S.J. 
Rei Christianae apvd laponios commentarivs. Augsburg, 1615. 
8vo. 
. VALENTIA (Gregory de). Commentariorvm theologicorvm tomi IV. 
Venice, 1608. fol. 4 vols. 
. VAZQUEZ (Gabriel). Commentariorvm, ac dispvtationvm in partem 
Sancti Thomae tomvs primvs. Antwerp, 1621. fol. 
. ——— same. Vol. II. Antwerp, 1621. fol. 
. ———— Commentariorvm, ac dispvtationvm in primam secundae partem 
Sancti Thomae tomvs primvs. Antwerp, 1621. fol. 
. ——— same. Vol. II. Antwerp, 1621. fol. 
Commentariorvm, ac dispvtationvm in tertiam partem Sancti 
Thomae tomus primus. Antwerp, 1621. fol. 
. —— same. Vol. II Antwerp, 1621. fol. 
. —— same. Vol. III. Alcala, 1613. fol. 
. ——— same. Vol. IV. Antwerp, 1621. fol. 
Opvscvla moralia, Antwerp, 1617. fol. 
Note: #146-#154 are uniformly bound and are catalogued in the 
Fordham Library as Vasquez, [Opera], in nine volumes. 


5. VIGER (Francis). Evsebii Pamphili Caesareae Palaestinae episcopi, 


praeparatio evangelica. Paris, 1628. fol. The Greek text was edited 
and translated by Viger. 





REVIEW OF PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRENDS OF 1952 


JAMES COLLINS 


1. Thomism and the Problem of Knowledge 


MeEpIEvVAL PuiLosopuy. By Frederick C. Copleston, S.J. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. Pp. v, 194. $2.75. 

Saint THomas Agutnas. A Biographical Study. By Angelus Walz, O.P. 
Translated by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. Westminster, Md.: The Newman 
Press, 1951. Pp. xi, 254. $3.50. 

TrutH. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated from the definitive Leonine text 
by Robert W. Mulligan, S.J. Volume I, Questions I-IX. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery, 1952. Pp. xxvi, 472. $7.00. 

Tue Discursive Power. Sources and Doctrine of the Vis Cogitativa accord- 
ing to St. Thomas Aquinas. By George P. Klubertanz, S.J. Saint Louis: 
The Modern Schoolman, 1952. Pp. viii, 353. $5.00. 

Tue Concept in THomism. By John F. Peifer. New York: Bookman Asso- 
ciates, 1952. Pp. 225. $4.00. 

REALITY AND JUDGMENT AccorDING To St. Tuomas. By Peter Hoenen, S.J. 
Translated by Henry F. Tiblier, S.J. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1952. 
Pp. xv, 344. $6.00. 

Towarp A GENERAL THEORY OF HuMAN JupcMENT. By Justus Buchler. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 176. $2.75. 

INTENTIONAL Locic. A Logic based on Philosophical Realism. By Henry B. 
Veatch. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. xxi, 440. $6.00. 
Father Copleston, whose general History of Philosophy is proving so 

useful to students of philosophy, has now provided a compact summary of 

his investigations in the medieval period. His little volume is written in non- 
technical language, stresses the general cultural developments of the Middle 

Ages, and points up the relevance of certain medieval discussions for the 

present interest in linguistic problems. This precise but informal account 

will help the general reader to break through Will Durant’s silence about 
medieval thought and to correct Bertrand Russell’s copious misrepresenta- 
tions of that period. Being a rapid survey, however, the book can only hope 
to convey a few conclusions of the medieval philosophers, without going into 
the argumentation and method behind the results. 

The biographical approach usually provides stimulation toward advanced 
study of a philosopher. But in the case of the great medieval figures, we are 
handicapped by the mountain of legends and the paucity of well-authenticated 
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facts. Hence it is welcome to find Father Walz employing all the resources 
of modern scholarship to present a reliable biography of St. Thomas. The 
pleasing stories are there, but they are given a sober evaluation. The his- 
torical details of his life are determined as accurately as possible, and the 
disagreements among leading scholars are carefully weighed. In addition, 
Walz supplies some helpful information about the university and Dominican 
courses of study at Naples, Cologne and Paris, while the translator out- 
lines the organization of the Dominican order. Careful attention is also 
paid to St. Thomas’ inner spiritual life, his preaching, his friendships and his 
polemical engagements. A bibliography, map and chronological table add 
to the value of this only adequate biographical study in English. 

Walz reports the familiar story of the vision St. Thomas had of a fellow 
professor, Father Romano, who was recently deceased. The Angelic Doctor 
immediately inquired of him about whether the habitus of the sciences 
acquired in this life remain in heaven, and whether we see God through 
some likeness or not. This incident illustrates not only St. Thomas’ drive 
toward obtaining help from every source but also, so to speak, his readi- 
ness to institute a Disputed Question, with Father Romano as master and 
himself as bachelor and audience. An appreciation of the Disputed Question 
technique is indispensable for following the new translation of the Disputed 
Questions De Veritate of St. Thomas. This background is supplied concisely 
and accurately in Dr. Vernon Bourke’s Introduction to the present English 
edition. Perhaps our most immediate access to the actual workings of the 
mind of Aquinas is gained through his Disputed Questions, which contain 
the written record of actual discussion before university audiences and the 
master’s mature determination of the issues. Bourke also furnishes the rele- 
vant data concerning the authenticity, date of composition, historical setting 
and doctrinal content of the questions on Truth. In this particular work, 
Aquinas “offers us a first essay in Thomism, a kind of thought which is 
neither Augustinian nor Aristotelian, but which has its roots in many earlier 
traditions.” 

The present translation provides the modern reader with every aid for 
grasping the meaning of the original. The as yet unpublished Leonine edi- 
tion of the Latin text provides the basis; a sensible device is used to make 
the many objections, arguments to the contrary, and replies easier to handle; 
the numerous references in the original text to authors and works have been 
tracked down, although these notes are relegated to the end of the volume; 
a glossary of technical terms is added. The translation itself is accurate and 
makes intelligent use of English usage in punctuation. Volume | contains the 
first nine questions, dealing with the true and the good as transcendental 
aspects of being, the divine knowledge and ideas, providence, and the knowl- 
edge enjoyed by angels. The fact that St. Thomas saw fit to postpone the 
question of human knowledge until the tenth question (to be included in 
the second volume of the translation) should make us pause. As he viewed 
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it, the problem of truth is by no means centered around epistemological dif- 
ficulties in regard to human cognition. The theological and metaphysical 
context of his own approach led St. Thomas to deal first with the ways in 
which truth is present in being, and in divine and angelic cognition. 

This, however, does not prevent us from working out our own perspec- 
tives in which human concerns are so predominant. That this can be done 
without denying the broad foundations is well illustrated in Father Kluber- 
tanz’ study of the discursive power or vis cogitativa. In 1943, Father Peghaire 
could rightly refer to this power as “a forgotten sense,” since it is usually 
mentioned only at the tail end of a deadening enumeration of the internal 
senses. But perhaps the instructors and writers of textbooks had not so 
much forgotten about the discursive power as they had hoped wistfully 
that someone would do the necessary doctrinal and historical spadework, so 
that they might speak intelligibly about it. If anyone is looking for con- 
crete justification of the historical approach to Aquinas, he can find it 
abundantly in the results of Klubertanz’ research. The discursive power was 
comparatively neglected, because the terms used by St. Thomas to describe 
it had an unknown historical ancestry and hence conveyed no meaning to 
us. The author ransacks the Greek, Arabian, Jewish and Latin psycho- 
logical literature for references that throw light upon sense discursion, 
experimentum, particular reason, influence of reason on sense, contact with 
the intellect, and other phrases in which the doctrine has heretofore been 
carefully embalmed. The discursive power enabled St. Thomas to achieve 
a dynamic unity of composite cognitive operations, proportioned to the 


unity of the human substantial composite. It also assured the continuity and 
mutual influence of the appetitive and cognitive powers, in respect to prac- 


tical operations. 

The discursive power plays no decisive role in Father Peifer’s explana- 
tion of the formation of the concept. That is because he treats Aquinas, not 
as the terminal of previous centuries of development, but as the initial point 
in the growth of the Thomist school. Hence after giving a basic outline of 
St. Thomas’ theory of knowledge, the author turns to John of St. Thomas 
for guidance in working out a detailed theory of the concept. The latter’s 
cardinal distinction between the formal concept and the objective concept 
receives the greatest amount of attention. Throughout the book, moreover, 
the relevance of this body of doctrine for problems in modern epistemology 
is pointed out by means of the related notions of a “transcendent imma- 
nence” and a “dependent immanence” of the cognitive act. Thomism admits 
the legitimacy of the idealistic demand that the vital immanence of knowl- 
edge be recognized. But the human sort of cognitive immanence requires a 
receptive phase in knowledge and an ordination of knowledge to existing 
things. The idealists are correct in upholding the immanence of cogni- 
tion, but the empiricists rightly stress its dependence upon sensible things. 

Together with the translation of the De Veritate, Father Hoenen’s book 
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inaugurates Regnery’s new series, Library of Living Catholic Thought, 
edited by professors at West Baden College. By centering upon the judg- 
mental act, his study serves as a reminder that neither sense operations nor 
concepts provide the full and proper expression of human truth. It is found 
only in the intellectual operation of judging, and yet judging cannot itself 
be divorced from sense perception and conceptual apprehension. Hoenen 
treats this mutual relation descriptively in the first part of his work, which 
contains a phenomenological account of the judgment’s preliminaries, its 
direction toward existence, its objective expression in the proposition, and 
the structure of the per se proposition. The second part retraces the same 
territory, in order to show the Thomistic way of justifying the reality and 
scientific character of the judgment. 

There are three salient features in this justification. (a) It rests upon the 
following text in the De Veritate, I, 9: 


Truth follows the operation of the intellect inasmuch as it belongs to the intellect 
to judge about a thing as it is. And truth is known by the intellect in view of the 
fact that the intellect reflects upon its own act—not merely as knowing its own act, 
but as knowing the proportion of its act to the thing. Now, this proportion cannot be 
known without knowing the nature of the active principle, that is, the intellect itself, 
to whose nature it belongs to be conformed to things. Consequently, it is because the 
intellect reflects upon itself that it knows truth (English translation, Truth, vol. I, p. 41). 


Following Boyer’s interpretation of this passage, Hoenen maintains that, 
for St. Thomas, an act of reflection precedes every human judgment, whether 
it be a scientific or an ordinary one. The object of this reflection is not 
another act of judgment (which would lead to an infinite regress) but rather 
en act of simple apprehension. In reflecting upon the act of apprehension, the 
intellect grasps its nature as a conformity with the real. The intellect there- 
upon makes its judgment and attains the truth about something real. 
(b) The reflective operation may then be prolonged in either of two direc- 
tions. First, it may concentrate precisely upon the nature of truth itself 
and the intellect’s conformity with being. Along this route are developed the 
first noetic principle: the intelligible is being (principle of evidence), and 
the first metaphysical principle: the unintelligible is not being, or being is 
intelligible (principle of sufficient reason). Second, the intellect may direct 
its attention toward the origin of our concepts in phantasms and sensation. 
Here, the intellect makes its singular judgments, which are either necessary 
or contingent. The contingent data of sensation themselves yield knowledge 
of necessary structures and relations. Contingent judgments of pure per- 
ception express, the existential act of material things. 

(c) The third feature of this theory of judgment is its applicability to 
modern epistemologies. At this point, my own doubts concerning Hoenen’s 
theses begin to crop up, precisely because of the neatness with which his 
position fits into the modern epistemological pattern. I do not refer to his 
passing remarks about Kant, in which he shows masterfully that the intel- 
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lect’s ability to discern necessary structures in sense data undermines the 
Kantian assumption about the indeterminateness of the matter of sensation. 
This is a salutary view, but it is not indissolubly bound up with Hoenen’s 
derivation of first principles. This derivation supposes that the true judg- 
ment about the intelligibility of being is one with the Leibnizian first prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason (Copleston makes a similar identification). Yet in 
its historically determinate form as a first principle, this principle is a 
requirement of Leibniz’ theory of the inherent dynamism of essences. Nothing 
is gained by forgetting this fact. Furthermore, in the chapter entitled “The 
Cogito ergo sum of St. Thomas,” the rapprochement between Aquinas and 
Descartes is made so intimate that the basis of the Cartesian Cogito in an 
attack upon sensation is underplayed. Since this defeats the aim of ground- 
ing existential judgment in perception, it would be better to keep the his- 
torical differences steadily before us and to lend them full weight, even 
in the midst of sympathetic exegesis and comparison. 

Where Hoenen has in mind the classical modern theories of judgment and 
first principles, Professor Buchler offers some new contemporary meanings 
for judgment. In his Preface, he remarks that he might have done just 
as well to have called his book “a metaphysics of utterance,” as to have 
entitled it “a general theory of human judgment.” This is quite true, since 
he broadens out the scope of judgment to the point where it is equivalent 
to any human product—anything made, done or said in human life and 
social intercourse. On this reckoning, judgment is confined neither to an 
intellectual act nor even to the cognitive order of acts. Buchler employs the 
term “judgment” in much the same way as a Thomist would employ the 
term “human operation” or as Dewey would use the term “response-to-a- 
situation.” The basic human activity is proception, which Buchler defines 
as “the interplay of the human individual’s activities and dimensions, their 
unitary direction . . . a moving union of seeking and receiving, of forward 
propulsion and patient absorption.” The onward-moving self expresses itself 
in products or judgments, which may be either actions, the use of signs, or 
assertions of truth and falsehood. Thus the author is trying to reaffirm the 
unity of the human composite, as the ultimate principle of the human opera- 
tions of doing, making and knowing. “A Philosophy of Expression and 
Products” would be a more informative title for this treatise. 

Professor Veatch sets up a systematic antithesis between what he calls 
intentional logic and mathematical logic. In defining the former, he makes 
use of the Ars Logica of John of St. Thomas, but he does not reintegrate 
this treatise in the systematic totality of the doctrine of the Dominican author. 
Whereas an intentional logic recognizes the reference of logical forms toward 
something else (the real essence) mathematical logic overlooks the basically 
intentional character of logical forms. Similarly, intentional logic treats these 
logical structures as formal signs, whereas mathematical logic regards them 
as instrumental signs. Hence mathematical logic confuses the logical and real 
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orders, violates the nature of logic, and fails to provide proper tools for the 
study of the real world. So much of the force of this antithesis depends upon 
the meaning assigned to “intentionality,” however, that it is disappointing 
to find Veatch attempting to deal with this term in a purely logical way, 
apart from its metaphysical and epistemological aspects. Yet the issues he 
raises surpass the competency of a purely logical approach, since they involve 
the relations among several sciences, as well as the relation of thought to 
being. It is not sufficient, for instance, to say that logic somehow presup- 
poses metaphysics. The crux of the question of the legitimacy of modern 
logical efforts lies in the precise way in which logical abstraction is ulti- 
mately reducible to the metaphysical standpoint. If the reduction is such as 
will still permit the intellect to construct logical concepts and explore their 
systematic structures and relations, then modern logic need not be affected 
by Veatch’s charge that it is essentially anti-intentional and anti-logical. The 
antithesis between “intentional logic” and “mathematical logic” obtains 
between these conceptions only as defined by the author. 

In treating of the way in which the proposition expresses existence, Veatch 
makes an interesting use of the doctrine on suppositio, which he calls “des- 
ignation.” The later medieval background for the development of suppositio 
is expertly sketched by Father Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., Medieval Logic: 
An Outline of its Development from 1250 to ca. 1400 (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. xvii, 130. $3.00). Along with this doctrine, the 
author deals with two other basic contributions of Scholastic logic: the syn- 
categoremata and the theory of consequences. His brief outline of the sys- 
tems of men like Peter of Spain, Ockham, Buridan and Walter Burleigh 
underlines the pressing need for a detailed and comprehensive history of 
medieval logic. Whereas Boehner shows the relevance of medieval develop- 
ments for modern logic, Professor William Bryar applies modern techniques 
of formalization to a medieval text, in St. Thomas and the Existence of God 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1951. Pp. xxv, 252. $5.00). He employs the 
formalized language developed by Carnap and Wittgenstein, rather than the 
notations of symbolic logic. The research contains some significant findings, 
but the results are made needlessly unintelligible for the ordinary reader. 
The two following concessions could have been made, without sacrifice of 
rigor: the matter contained in Appendix IV, 2, concerning points of de- 
parture in Gilson for a linguistic analysis of Aquinas, could have been given 
a prominent place at the beginning of the treatise; a concise statement of 
the results in the “material language” of ordinary philosophical discourse 
could have been supplied. The latter service would permit the reader to 
determine whether the purely linguistic analysis of a philosophical text does 
further the understanding of that text. 


2. Modern Philosophy 


DESCARTES AND THE MoperRN Minp. By Albert G. A. Balz. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1952. Pp. xiv, 492. $10.00. 
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THE Morar PHILOSOPHIE OF THE StToicks. Written in French by Guillaume 
Du Vair. Englished by Thomas James. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Rudolf Kirk. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1951. 
Pp. ix, 134. $3.50. 

THE Po.iticaL Puttosopuy oF Hosses. Its Basis and Its Genesis. By Leo 
Strauss. Translated from the German Manuscript by Elsa M. Sinclair. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. xx, 172. $4.00. 

LEIBNITZ AND THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY REVOLUTION. By R. W. Meyer. 
Translated by J. P. Stern. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1952. Pp. 227. $5.00. 

ETHICS AND THE History oF Puitosopuy. By C. D. Broad. New York: 
The Humanities Press, 1952. Pp. xiii, 274. $4.50. 

History oF Russian Puitosopny. By N. O. Lossky. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1951. Pp. 416. $10.00. 

THE BEGINNING AND THE Enp. By Nicolas Berdyaev. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1952. Pp. xi, 256. $3.50. 

ILLUMINATION ON JAcoB BoreHME. The Work of Dionysius Andreas Freher. 
By Charles A. Muses. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1951. Pp. xvii, 201. 
$3.50. 

MEN AND MOVEMENTs IN AMERICAN PutLosopny. By Joseph L. Blau. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. Pp. xi, 403. $6.00. 

Taken along with his earlier Cartesian Studies, Professor Balz’s new book 
is the most notable American contribution to the study of Cartesian philoso- 
phy. Both works are also of immediate interest to Thomists, since a direct 
comparison between St. Thomas and Descartes is one of Balz’s major con- 
cerns. In reporting on the earlier book, I noted a certain fantastic and unhis- 
torical quality about his notion of the Thomistic doctrine on matter and the 
human composite. This element reappears in the present work, but it remains 
in a subsidiary position. Now, the central comparative question is the rela- 
tion between faith and reason, theology and philosophy. On this score, Balz 
makes a much more sober approach to the Thomistic position, and his 
observations have an (unintended) bearing upon a lively issue among con- 
temporary Thomists. 

What constitutes the modernity of Descartes? For an answer, Balz peers 
behind Descartes himself to the figure of Thomas Aquinas. Using the 1927 
edition of Gilson’s Le Thomisme, he expounds the Thomistic view of theol- 
ogy and philosophy in such a way that the functional independence of each 
is stressed. The Augustinian fusion of theological and philosophical wis- 
dom was analytically dissected by Aquinas, for whom the union of the two 
distinct disciplines was only a distant ideal. Descartes’s modern character 
consists in the readiness with which he exploited the virtual autonomy of 
Thomistic natural reason. He sought to establish a harmonious alliance 
between Christian faith, Cartesian reason and a new theology, responsive 
to the principles of Cartesian reason. The major portion of Balz’s book is an 
extended commentary upon the Meditations of Descartes. He distinguishes 
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between Cartesius, the voice of sovereign reason itself, and René Descartes, 
this particular man through whom reason is addressing everyman. This 
device is very effective in explaining the methodic character of Cartesian 
doubt, as well as the universal import of the certitude of the Cogito. 
Descartes foreshadowed the anxiety of modern man to reconcile faith, scien- 
tific discoveries and theological argument. 

Balz’s thesis underestimates two points: the regulative influence of theo- 
logical considerations in the Thomistic synthesis, and the sharp divergence 
between the Thomistic and Cartesian conceptions of faith and reason. 
Descartes’s voluntaristic view of the act of faith and of the foundation for 
eternal truths should be warning enough that this book gives an oversimpli- 
fied account of the transition from the climate of faith to that of scientific 
inquiry. Similarly, Cartesian reason claims a sovereignty based upon a 
methodic repudiation of sensation, taken as a reliable and primary index of 
real existence. Thus a radical transformation of the components in the faith- 
science-theology problem was required, before the Cartesian solution became 
historically possible. To overleap the history of theology and philosophy in 
the period between Aquinas and Descartes as being of minor significance, is 
to arrive at a suggestive but basically arbitrary comparison between these 
two great thinkers. This consequence will follow, whether one takes Aquinas 
or Descartes as one’s standard. 

The wisdom Descartes pursued was not purely Christian in ancestry but 
contained a large element of Renaissance Neo-Stoicism, especially as formu- 
lated by Justus Lipsius and Guillaume Du Vair. A few years ago, Professor 
Kirk issued a modern edition of an early English translation of Lipsius’ 
On Constancy. Now, Kirk has edited the Thomas James translation of 
Du Vair’s chief work, which was composed in about 1585 and translated 
into English in 1598. The editor’s Introduction is helpful to students of both 
philosophy and English, since it describes both the Christian Neo-Stoicism 
of Du Vair and its influence upon seventeenth-century English literature. 
Du Vair’s portrait of the self-contented wise man is a major source of 
Descartes’s moral outlook and notion of wisdom. This work is a valuable 
addition to English source materials on the philosophy of the Northern 
Renaissance. 

Although it is an unchanged reprint of the 1936 edition, Professor Strauss’s 
study on Hobbes is still the premier work in its field. The basic contention 
is that Hobbes had already formed his outlook before he encountered the 
methods of Galilean science. His primal attitude was derived from a direct 
observation of men, and affirmed that the right of individual human nature 
precedes all laws and is their source. Hobbes carried through the great 
shift from the medieval view of a divinely instituted natural law to the mod- 
ern view of subjective natural right. In a brief Preface to the new edition, 
Strauss suggests that the real initiator of the natural-right conception of 
man and his passional drives was Machiavelli instead of Hobbes. Once more, 
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however, the urgency of establishing better lines of communication between 
the historian of theology and the historian of philosophy is apparent. A 
study of the later medieval discussion on right as subjective power is cer- 
tainly relevant to an understanding of the genesis of the views of Machia- 
velli, Hobbes, and Locke. 

Dr. Meyer’s book is the only important study on Leibniz to appear in 
English since the publication of H. W. Carr’s book a quarter-century ago. 
Since Carr’s time, tremendous strides forward have been taken by French 
and German students of Leibniz. Meyer’s work (published in German in 
1948) synthesizes a good deal of this far-flung research, from a standpoint 
which is primarily historico-cultural and not philosophical. Leibniz was not 
only a philosopher but also a jurist, historian, diplomat, courtier, mathe- 
matician, inventor and religious politician. The author succeeds in conveying 
this polyvalent character of Leibniz’ mind and personality, thus enabling 
us to regard Leibniz’ philosophical work in the light of his other preoccupa- 
tions. The book is divided into three parts: the seventeenth-century situation, 
Leibniz’ response to it, and a concluding section in which an appraisal is 
made of the role of human freedom in European society. Meyer describes 
the crisis of the age in terms of political absolutism, religious controversy, 
scientific methodologies, and conflicts concerning the foundation of law. 
Leibniz tried to show that there can be a harmony between the individual 
and the state, as well as between the various churches and philosophies, pro- 
vided that the common relation of all created selves to God is acknowledged. 
Hence his principle of reconciliation is more theocentric than the Cartesian 
basis, as described by Balz. However, Meyer regards the Leibnizian mona- 
dology as a speculative flight from the responsibilities of the secular world. 
This adverse judgment is due to the author’s inadequate analysis of the 
logical and metaphysical bases of Leibniz’ theory of monadological per- 
ception. Leibniz taught that there is an indissoluble bond between the process 
of reflection, within the individual monad, and an ordination to the require- 
ments of the social and cosmic whole. 

Meyer places too much symbolical weight upon the enforced social isola- 
tion of Leibniz’ last years. Actually, this condition was the political price 
he had to pay for engaging in bitter controversy with the Newtonians. When 
his employer became George I of England, it was deemed expedient to keep 
the old philosopher busy in Hanover, to save embarrassment to English intel- 
lectuals. One of Professor Broad’s essays gives a penetrating philosophical 
analysis of the famous exchange of letters between Leibniz and the New- 
tonian champion, Samuel Clarke. Other historical essays in this volume 
treat of Francis Bacon’s division of the sciences (an important study, long 
unobtainable in the original edition) and the growth of modern philosophical 
method, from Bruno to Descartes. There is a quiet humor pervading these 
pages. Broad recalls the comment of one of his colleagues about Broad’s 
inaugural lecture as professor of moral philosophy at Cambridge. The col- 
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league said: “If that is what you really believe about your subject, I should 
think that, if you had any duties, the first of them would be to resign the 
Chair.” Upon which, Broad comments: “I have seldom allowed conscientious- 
ness to degenerate into fanaticism and I have continued to draw my salary 
ever since.” Those who like to serve up their philosophy with a little poetic 
wit and wisdom, can find many thoughtful and amusing remarks in the 
anthology edited by Kathleen Coburn, Inquiring Spirit, A New Presentation 
of Coleridge (New York: Pantheon, 1951. Pp. 454. $5.00). Coleridge was 
an inveterate and shrewd reader of the German idealists, proceeding on the 
principle that “every speculative error which boasts a multitude of advocates, 
has its golden as well as its dark side.” Professor Coburn garners, from 
Coleridge’s published and unpublished writings, passages which illustrate 
his work as psychologist, literary critic, naturalist, man of faith, and com- 
mentator on the social scene. 

Professor Lossky’s survey of the history of Russian philosophy fills a 
definite gap. Russian philosophical thought did not begin until the nineteenth 
century. It was stimulated by Western European doctrines, but its constant 
effort has been to make a fresh synthesis of borrowed elements with the dis- 
tinctive traits of the Russian mind. Lossky writes as a Russian Orthodox 
thinker, who has himself contributed a system of intuitive knowledge, based 
on the organic unity of the world. Among the characteristics of Russian 
speculation, he lists its epistemological realism: an external world exists and 
is knowable by us; its intuitivism: we have an immediate acquaintance 
with the real world; its respect for the various levels of experience and 
their unique viewpoints; its tendency to discover an organic unity in experi- 
ence, based ultimately upon the religious attitude; its emphasis upon the 
community of men and the march of history toward an apocalyptic meta- 
history. The style is personal, meditative, and didactic. The best chapters are 
the opening one on the father of Russian philosophy, I. V. Kireyevsky; the 
central one on the first great systematist, Vladimir Soloviev (whose con- 
version to Catholicism Lossky denies); the acute critical discussion of 
Lenin and dialectical materialism. The author regards the latter movement 
as a deflection from the authentic tendencies of Russian philosophy. 

At least with respect to Berdyaev, we are not dependent upon secondary 
sources, since most of his works are available in English translation. His 
most recently published book was completed in 1941] and issued as an Essay 
on Eschatological Metaphysics. Berdyaev calls this book a systematic descrip- 
tion of his metaphysical position, and it is indeed the closest he ever came to 
writing a philosophical system. Anyone who wants a key to the understand- 
ing and criticism of Bedyaev will find it in the first chapter, where he makes 
a review of his debt to German philosophy. He praises Kant for instituting 
the subjective and intuitive philosophy of the ego, and for refusing to apply 
te the domain of the free self the objective categories of being. Freedom 
holds the primacy over being, subject over object, person over world. On 
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the basis of this metaphysical dualism Berdyaev interprets the Fall meta- 
physically as the objectification of freedom’s reality. Eschatology becomes 
the doctrine on how to overcome the objective world of being, and restore 
the kingdom of subjective freedom. This explanation rests upon a funda- 
mental but untenable assumption. It supposes that what Kant called the 
object of knowledge is equivalent to what previous metaphysicians called 
being. But Kant intended his phenomenal object to express the content of 
physical and mathematical propositions, having universality and necessity. 
The Kantian object is the phenomenal component in a network of such 
scientific propositions. Neither Kant nor pre-Kantian metaphysicians would 
identify the objective world, so defined, with acts and principles of being. 
Hence it is misleading not only for Berdyaev to make this identification but 
also for modern Thomists to refer eulogistically to their metaphysical doc- 
trine as being an “objective” one. For readers trained in the Berdyaev tradi- 
tion, such terminology implies that metaphysical principles apply only to the 
world of phenomenal objects and are irrelevant for knowledge of the domain 
of self and freedom. Systematic self-discipline in thought and language is 
required before present-day Thomism can be said to have transcended the 
Kantian subject-object dichotomy in fact, as well as in intention. 

For his positive theories about the inner life of God and the Fall, Berdyaev 
must pass beyond Kant to the theosophical mysticism of Jacob Boehme. 
Although Boehme belongs to the fringe of the history of modern philosophy, 
he forms part of the background of Schelling, Hegel and Berdyaev. For this 
reason, Dr. Muses’ study of Boehme’s follower, Dionysius Andreas Freher 
(1649-1728), holds some historical significance. Freher emigrated from 
Germany to England, gathered an enthusiastic circle around himself, and 
spent a long lifetime elucidating the teachings of Boehme. His manuscripts 
(written in English) have never been published. Muses describes their loca- 
tion and content, concentrating precisely upon the points of interest to the 
student of German idealism and Berdyaev: the origin of evil, the nature of 
freedom in man and God, and the cosmic relations between time, eternity 
and human character. This esoteric speculation on man and God has been 
more influential than is usually acknowledged. 

In his survey of American philosophy Professor Blau concentrates upon 
the chief traits of the various schools and the individual systems of one or 
two representatives of each school. His presentation is economical, highly 
readable and based upon sound scholarship. The critical evaluations are 
guided by his own naturalism, but this does not unduly unbalance the report. 

Of all the present philosophical fields, the philosophy of history is the 
least cultivated by Scholastic thinkers. The very neatness with which the 
demonstration is made that there can be no strict philosophy of history, but 
only a theology of history, has had some unfortunate consequences. The 
chief of these is the feeling that a general dispensation has been granted 
from doing any work in the area of what our contemporaries call the philos- 
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ophy of history. Two considerations should lead to a revision of this atti- 
tude. First, by “philosophy of history” is often meant the general problem 
of history and historical knowledge. Now, whatever one’s views about the 
possibility of demonstration in matters historical, there is a plain philo- 
sophical duty to give some explanation of our understanding of the events 
and doctrines of the past. Especially since the growth of historical studies 
and the historical outlook, it is insufficient to dismiss the question of his- 
torical knowledge with a few words about moral certitude. Furthermore, 
there is the stubborn fact that modern thinkers of many different schools 
have been elaborating what they regard as philosophies of history. This calls 
for some patient analysis of what they mean by “history” and by “philo- 
sophical explanation,” so that their accounts can be intelligently weighed and 
related to the resources of Scholastic thought. Merely to label the Marxist 
view of history a counter-theology, for instance, is to leave the Marxists in 
complete possession of a very persuasive terrain. 

Hence, for both theoretical and practical purposes, two recent publications 
in this field are worth a careful scrutiny. Patrick Gardiner’s The Nature of 
Historical Explanation (New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 
142. $2.00) illustrates the first point mentioned above. For its concern is 
with what both the ordinary person and the historian mean by saying that 
they have some historical knowledge. A quite literate and pleasing use is 
made of the technique of linguistic analysis to show that deterministic and 
monistic explanations of history, in terms of mind alone or matter alone, 
do not square with our experience of men. This brings out the relation 
between one’s view of historical explanation and one’s philosophy of man. 
An instance of the second point mentioned above is found in W. H. Walsh’s 
An Introduction to Philosophy of History (New York: Longmans, Green, 
1951. Pp. 173. $2.25). He combines a general discussion of history and histor- 
ical knowledge with a critical estimate of several modern philosophers of his- 
tory, especially Kant, Herder, Hegel, Comte, Marx, Collingwood and Toynbee. 
With Collingwood’s aid, Walsh criticizes positivism, subjective historicism 
and Ryle’s linguistic treatment of history. The authors mentioned in the foot- 
notes to Father Paul Henry’s “The Christian Philosophy of History” (Theo- 
logical Studies, XIII [1952], 419-32), are mostly patristic scholars and theo- 
logians influenced by Hegel and existentialism. For a brief Thomistic study, 
see R. Voggensperger, Der Begriff der Geschichte als Wissenschaft im Lichte 
Aristotelisch-Thomistischer Prinzipien (Freiburg i. d. S.: Paulusverlag, 


1948). 
3. Scientific and Personalist Outlooks 


PuiLosopHicaL ProBLeMs oF NucLearR Science. By Werner Heisenberg. 
Translated by F. C. Hayes. New York: Pantheon, 1952. Pp. 126. $2.75. 
Tue Wortp View or Puysics. By C. F. von Weizsacker. Translated by 
Marjorie Grene. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 219. 


$3.75. 
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THE CREATION OF THE Universe. By George Gamow. New York: Viking, 
1952. Pp. xii, 147. $3.75. 

Mopern CosMOLOGY AND THE CurisTIAN IDEA oF Gop. By E. A. Milne. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. 160. $4.25. 

THe PERSON oR THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MAN. By Ralph T. Flewelling. Los 
Angeles: Ward Ritchie Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 339. $4.00. 

Time AND Eternity. An Essay on the Philosophy of Religion. By W. T. 
Stace. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. vii, 169. $3.00. 
Professors Heisenberg and Weizsacker are practicing nuclear physicists, 

who are also continuing the broad tradition of natural philosophy. Heisen- 
berg’s book is a collection of addresses delivered during the years 1932-48. 
In them he tries to state as simply as possible the fundamental aims of 
atomic physics, the historical continuity between Greek, classical and recent 
physics, and the nature of the shift from Newtonian to quantum physics. He 
believes that science is now on the verge of realizing its ideal of a uniform 
explanation of reality, with the aid of new theories of energy and new mathe- 
matical techniques. Because of our increased awareness of the contribution 
of consciousness toward the constitution of the scientifically certified physical 
event, he is confident that the conception of a monism of energy will not 
destroy the distinctive character of spirit and consciousness. 

In Weizsicker’s thoughtful essays the philosophical aspects are more 
sharply accentuated. Like Cassirer and Margenau, the author is convinced 
that the findings of quantum mechanics can be fitted into a modified Kantian 
framework. His basic position is stated in a chapter on “The Relation of 
Quantum Mechanics to the Philosophy of Kant.” The ordinary perceptual 
situation is analyzed into three factors: things, sensations and judgments. 
These factors are correlated, respectively, with three philosophies: realism, 
empiricism and Kantian apriorism. By “realism,” he means the Newtonian 
conviction that spatial and temporal events can be known objectively, apart 
from any distorting influence of our cognitive process and its tools. This 
claim is undermined both by Humean empiricism and the methodology of 
quantum physics. Things and sensations are subject to our judgments, and 
hence realism and empiricism must give way to Kant’s theory of mental 
forms of judgment. Weizsicker seeks to retain Kant’s a priori principles of 
experience, at least in a relative sense. We can discover that certain require- 
ments hold good within the limited sphere of quantum physics. These con- 
ditions are not absolutely universal and necessary, but they do retain factual 
necessity within the given system. The precise point at issue, however, is 
whether this constitutes a vindication of the Kantian a priori forms. To ascer- 
tain the requirements of a system constructed by the mind is by no means 
the same as to rehabilitate these forms. Weizsicker’s de-absolutized system- 
atic conditions, holding good only for one approach to experience, establish 
nothing about the necessary structure of consciousness-in-general and experi- 
ence-in-general, as Kant demanded of genuine a priori forms. 
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In his address before the Pontifical Academy of Sciences (November 22, 
1951) on natural science and the proofs for God’s existence, the Holy 
Father paid considerable attention to astronomical findings in favor of the 
temporal beginning of the universe. One of the leading proponents of this 
view is Professor Gamow, who summarizes his standpoint in a clear, non- 
technical way. He reviews the main evidence in favor of an expanding 
universe and criticizes the steady-state theory. He places the beginning of 
our universe at about three billion years ago, but also holds that this start 
of our universe was the consequence of a previous collapse of some sort. 
Furthermore, he visualizes our expanding universe as continuing indefinitely 
in space and time. Gamow’s findings indicate the thoroughly developmental 
character of our universe and at least do not rule out a creative act at the 
moment of maximum density, when the expanding process began. In his 
scientific capacity, however, he can pronounce nothing about creation, in 
any strict sense. As the Holy Father noted, the facts and theories behind the 
expanding-universe conception “are in need of further development and 
proof, before they can provide a sure foundation for arguments which, of 
themselves, are outside the proper sphere of the natural sciences.” 

That cosmology involves some properly philosophical inferences is ad- 
mitted by the late E. A. Milne, whose theory of kinematic relativity achieved 
considerable unification in dynamics and gravitation-theory. In his Cadbury 
Lectures he speaks as a mathematical physicist, a natural philosopher and a 
firm believer in the Christian God. He accepts the view of an infinitely 
expanding universe, but adds that a temporal beginning of the cosmos can 
never be perceived by observation, but only conceived by philosophical rea- 
soning. He explains the creative beginning as a singular point or dynamic 
expansive event, from which the world of space and time has been unceas- 
ingly developing. This position is opposed both to the stable-state theory 
(which requires a “routine” creation at every moment, without any creator) 
and to Samuel Alexander’s doctrine of an evolutionary deity. Milne rejects 
a self-developing deity in favor of a unique, rational, all-perfect and trans- 
cendent God. But he establishes too close a relation between God’s unicity 
and rationality and his own claims for the unicity and rationality of kine- 
matic relativity. Arguing from Leibnizian premisses, he claims that the uni- 
verse would be irrational, were not every fact capable of deductive explana- 
tion, every natural law reducible to a geometrical theorem, and all apparently 
alternate procedures in nature included in a single rational method. Milne 
does not say that God must create. But if God does create, He must pro- 
ceed rationally and hence can only create the universe we have. God’s creative 
freedom is sacrificed to the nonpreferential uniqueness of Milne’s kinematic 
model of the universe. 

For many years, Ralph Tyler Flewelling has edited The Personalist and 
served as a spokesman for American personalism. His latest book is both 
an authoritative exposition of what this philosophy holds and a revealing 
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sample of how it reaches its conclusions. Each chapter is a separate essay, 
inspirational in tone and informal in approach. Science, philosophy and 
religion are regarded as three windows opening upon the same landscape: 
the world of personal experience. A Berkeleyan start is made with the finite 
personal spirit and its sense objects. Analysis of our experience of chang- 
ing objects shows the need for a cosmic intelligence or world ground. God 
is personal, rather than impersonal; He is both immanent in the world and 
transcendent of it. He is a center of reflection, undergoing self-limitation for 
the sake of achieving His moral purpose in human history. Thus Flewelling 
subscribes to the common American personalist thesis of a finite aspect in 
God. But he does not base this doctrine upon the presence of evil in the 
universe (as does E. S. Brightman), nor upon a logical dialectic of relation 
(after the manner of Charles Hartshorne). Instead, Flewelling invokes an 
act of self-limitation and self-restraint on God’s part, as being the only way 
in which he can conceive how God could become related to history and 
human freedom. My impression is that, of all the American personalists. 
Flewelling is the least dogmatically wedded to the notion of a finite aspect 
of the divine nature. He finds the concept of self-limitation useful for human 
efforts, but he also admits that God’s own transcendent perfection cannot be 
measured by our pragmatic demands and limited intelligence. In other words, 
he is willing to be shown that the historical process is compatible with an 
unconditionally infinite God, should the traditional theist be interested 
enough in the problem of the nature of history to work out the details of 
the proof. What he regards as the philosophical problem of self-limitation 
is, in fact, the theological question of the “self-emptying” of the Word 
made flesh. 

Professor Stace addresses himself to the crucial question of the reconcilia- 
tion between naturalism and religion. He distinguishes between two discrete 
and wholly self-contained orders of being: the eternal and the temporal. 
The religious outlook is based upon an experience or intuition of the eternal 
order, whereas naturalism and science are grounded upon temporal condi- 
tions. Conflict between religion and naturalism arises only when the believer 
tries to give a literal meaning to his religious belief, or when the man of 
science tries to judge religious values by purely temporal and worldly stand- 
ards. Harmony is possible only when both sides recognize that credal state- 
ments are purely symbolical or metaphorical, having no literal meaning 
within the natural framework. Their significance is derived solely from an 
autonomous mystical experience. 

The philosophical groundwork of this eirenic proposal is Kantian. The 
dichotomy between time and eternity is a restatement of the Kantian con- 
trast between the phenomenal and noumenal orders. Similarly, Stace’s restric- 
tion of conceptual reason to the natural world is patterned after Kant’s limi- 
tation of scientific understanding. But the author is not satisfied with Kant’s 
account of moral faith, as an organ for attaining the eternal, noumenal real- 
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ity. Hence he appeals to Rudolf Otto’s conception of religious experience 
and the numinous religious reality. Within the framework of Kant and Otto, 
Stace lays down a number of protocol statements about what religion and 
religious truth must be. He stipulates, for instance, that meaning must be 
either literal or purely symbolical. And by “literal” he means univocal, con- 
fined to the field of science and philosophy of nature. Granted this alterna- 
tive, it would follow that there cannot be any nonmetaphorical predications 
about God, and that either God is totally unknowable or is knowable only 
through an ineffable, mystical intuition. But the statement that meaning 
must be either literal-univocal or purely symbolical is not a self-evident truth: 
it is merely a consequence of acceptance of the Kantian account of knowl- 
edge. Stace makes no serious examination of the realistic, analogical theory 
of the predication of the divine names, which offers an interpretation of the 
mystical ways of negation and eminence sharply at variance with his own 
interpretation. This book contains many sensitive observations about the 
mystical use of symbol and metaphor, negation and eminence, but it fails 
to test the claim that such observations are compatible with a natural 


theology. 
4. Ethical Studies 


CuristTiAN Ernics, By Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. St. Louis: Herder, 1952. Pp. 
298. $4.00. 

Ernics ano Facts. By J. Messner. St. Louis: Herder, 1952. Pp. v, 327. $4.00. 

3ENTHAM AND THE Erunics or Topay. By David Baumgardt. Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. xiv, 584. $9.00. 

BENTHAM’S HANDBOOK OF POLITICAL FALtactes. Revised, edited and with 
a Preface by Harold A. Larrabee. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. 
Pp. xxxii, 269. $4.75. 

Father Ward describes his ethical position as “a baptized and democratized 
Aristotelian humanism.” Following the usual syllabus of ethics courses, he 
treats the general ethical principles informally, using numerous inductive 
examples drawn both from the great philosophers and from American life. 
Concrete test cases are also provided, in dealing with the application of the 
principles to practical living. As collateral reading, this book should stimulate 
the interest of American college students and show them the relevance of 
sound ethical thinking for their own conduct. A central chapter summarizes 
Maritain’s Christian personalism, with its respect for human nature as the 
proximate standard of moral values. Professor Messner provides more ad- 
vanced discussion of five basic “impulses” of human nature: sex, happiness, 
freedom, society and knowledge. Christian and Thomistic principles of moral- 
ity are not directly established, but serve as implicit guiding principles in 
the examination of modern attitudes toward these five problems. Messner’s 
approach is mainly sociological and psychological. He makes a critical 
appraisal of Freudism, the anthropologism of Margaret Mead, existentialism 
and its Kantian background, dialectical materialism and logical positivism. 
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For the most part, his explicit criticisms are internal ones, based on the 
present state of scientific evidence in the various fields. The “fideistic” or 
postulational character of many modern views of man is clearly brought out. 

In dealing with Bentham’s utilitarianism or greatest happiness principle, 
Messner states that, according to the experience of the past century, “for 
the most part people do not know what they really need and want and in 
what they are likely to find the essential satisfaction of their desire for hap- 
piness.” This led Harold Laski to suggest that the only way to save Bentham’s 
ideal of maximum happiness from becoming a purely formal and empty 
rule is to transfer the determination of moral action and ends from an indi- 
vidual to a collectivist basis. Thus, it would be left to the state, rather than 
to the individual, to decide in concrete instances where our happiness resides 
end hence to determine the working rule of morality. Paradoxically, then, 
the individualism of Bentham (whom Karl Marx once called a prototypal 
philistine and a genius of bourgeois stupidity) helped to pave the way for 
a collectivist doctrine of morality. 

The most impressive recent analysis of Bentham’s teaching is the long 
study by David Baumgardt. This monumental work achieves its stated pur- 
pose: “to blaze a path through the wilderness of Bentham’s widely scattered 
published and unpublished writings, to show their connections with pre- 
Benthamite thought, and to comment in detail on their importance for con- 
temporary systematic ethics.” The author was truly confronted by a wilder- 
ness of Bentham’s writings. The original edition is scarcely a critical one; 
other works, not included in the original edition, have been issued in widely 
separated quarters; thousands of valuable manuscript sheets by Bentham still 
remain unpublished. In view of the scanty and often inaccurate accounts of 
Bentham in textbooks, it is fortunate that Baumgardt decided to follow the 
genesis of Bentham’s thought in patient detail, rather than stop with a brief 
sketch. The reader can come to close grips with Bentham’s real arguments in 
this work. Two important shifts of perspective are made. For one thing, 
Bentham is studied primarily in his own right, and not merely as the father 
of the utilitarianism of James Mill and John Stuart Mill. In order to present 
Bentham’s own thought, however, Baumgardt finds it necessary to disen- 
tangle what Bentham himself wrote from what was edited (with many 
changes, made with the master’s permission) by his followers. A striking 
comparison of parallel texts in Bentham’s manuscript, Dumont’s French 
translation, Bowring’s retranslation of the French into English, and John 
Stuart Mill’s popularization, reveals a consistent process of toning down 
and even misapprehending the original doctrine. In the second place, Baum- 
gardt concentrates upon Bentham as an ethician, rather than as a legal 
theorist. He offers an empiricist interpretation of the utilitarian method. The 
principle of utility is advanced as a hypothesis, rather than as a self-evident 
principle. Its verification comes about indirectly, through an attack upon 
other proposed moral criteria and through an analysis of moral judgments. 
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Bentham’s distinctive thesis that there are no intrinsically good or bad mo- 
tives supplies his validation of the principle of utility or the greatest happi- 
ness, since actions acquire their moral qualities from reference to their con- 
sequences in feelings of pleasure and pain. 

Although Baumgardt criticizes Bentham’s insensibility to poetry and his 
harshness on religion, he makes a warm defense of the basic naturalism and 
hedonism. He fights a running battle with the moral intuitionism of W. D. 
Ross, the logical positivism of A. J. Ayer, and the emotive ethics of C. L. 
Stevenson. This manifests the continued relevance of Bentham for ethical 
speculation, but Baumgardt is overconfident in regarding God, human free- 
dom and conscience as irrelevant for ethics. He makes this dismissal on the 
assumption that these factors are indissolubly bound up with an a priori and 
intuitive theory of moral values. This, however, is a historically shortsighted 
verdict since in traditional Christian ethics these factors are based upon a 
realistic metaphysics of God and human nature, in which no draft is made 
upon the a priori or pure intuitionism. The major theoretical weakness of 
Baumgardt’s book is its failure to weigh critically Bentham’s initial elimi- 
nation of all metaphysical considerations from ethics. In effect, this decision 
injects a definite metaphysical bias into Bentham’s own investigations, which 
rest upon atheism and a deterministic view of man. His hedonism is con- 
sistent enough, but it operates within a grand metaphysical postulate about 
God and man which remains implicit, and yet which effectively determines 
what evidence is to be allowed into ethical inquiry. Only on this basis can 
the inherently amoral nature of human motives be sustained. 

Whatever Bentham’s inadequacies in ethical theory, there is no denying 
the penetration of his “censorial” analyses of human conduct. His acute 
observational powers are well displayed in Professor Larrabee’s new edition 
of his Handbook. This treatise is an exposure of the art of political sophistry, 
as observed by Bentham himself in the British Parliament during the pre- 
1832 period. Selfish individual and class interests were sustained then, and 
are still being sustained, in the world’s legislative halls through deliberate 
use of four main classes of deceptions: false appeals to authority, cries of 
danger, the fine art of delay, and (when everything else fails) downright 
confusion of the issue. Bentham’s names for some of the particular fallacies 
grouped under these four headings are both humorous and apt: the wisdom 
of our ancestors or Chinese argument; the self-trumpeter’s fallacy; the 
hobgoblin argument or “No innovation!”; fallacy of distrust or what’s at 
the bottom; official malefactor’s screen or “Attack us, you attack govern- 
ment”; the quietist or “no complaint”; the paradox that public integrity 
means private profligacy. Classes in logic, special ethics and political sci- 
ence will find this a lively and challenging political Baedeker. 

A convenient way to follow the development of British and American 
ethical thought during the twentieth century is provided by Readings in 
Ethical Theory, selected and edited by Wilfrid Sellars and John Hospers 
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(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. Pp. x, 707. $500). These selec- 
tions begin with G. E. Moore’s famous attack upon utilitarianism and 
the naturalist fallacy, offer samples from the intuitionist, naturalist and log- 
ical positivist schools, and supply a variety of recent approaches to the 
special problems of obligation, freedom and ethical foundations. That utili- 
turianism and egoistic hedonism have not withered away under Moore’s 
assault is evidenced by Gardiner Williams’ Humanistic Ethics (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xii, 223. $3.75). He calls his position a 
hedonic, individual relativism, but seeks to provide a basis for the social and 
universal aspects of conduct. Williams denies teleology and the supernatural, 
replacing them with his own version of humanistic religion. The University 
of Notre Dame Natural Law Institute Proceedings, Vol. 1V, edited by E. F. 
Barrett (College of Law, University of Notre Dame, 1951. Pp. 144. $2.00) 
is a welcome reminder that a theistic and natural-law foundation of ethical 
and legal problems is still widely accepted in America, even though it finds 
no representation in the Sellars-Hospers collection. 

Precisely because it is off the beaten track of professional philosophizing, 
Lewis Mumford’s The Conduct of Life (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1951. 
Pp. ix, 342, $5.00) deserves a careful reading. It is a popular interpreta- 
tion of our civilization, based upon wide readings in recent psychology, 
sociology, anthropology and philosophy. In order to avoid a relapse into 
technological barbarism, Mumford appeals to the philosophy of emergent 
evolution, as elaborated by Bergson, Morgan and Wheeler. He thinks that 
the scientific and religious sides of the modern mind can be synthesized, if 
God is conceived as an emergent creation of human effort. Like Gardiner 
Williams, Mumford wants to retain a certain religious attitude toward the 
cosmos, without accepting the traditional doctrine on God and the Incarna- 
tion. His 25-page annotated bibliography is a valuable indication of the con- 
temporary sources of this position. In 1889, Franz Brentano published his 
influential opusculum, Of the Origin of Ethical Knowledge, which encour- 
aged G. E. Moore in his revolt against subjectivism and utilitarianism. Only 
now, however, with the posthumous publication of Brentano’s Grundlegung 
und Aufbau der Ethik, edited by Franziska Mayer-Hillebrand (Bern: 
Francke, 1952. Pp. xxiv, 424. 26.50 Swiss francs) can his full ethical position 
be determined. These lectures on practical philosophy were delivered to his 
classes at the University of Vienna annually, between 1876 and 1894. Bren- 
tano extended his theory of knowledge and values into the region of ethics. 
His pivotal teaching is the theory of the act of practical knowing and 
evaluating, in which the rectitude of moral choice is apprehended by man, 
but with objective evidence. 


5. Existentialist Sources 


THE EXISTENTIALIST REVOLT. The Main Themes and Phases of Existentialism. 
By Kurt F. Reinhardt. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952. Pp. vii, 254. $3.50. 
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METAPHYSICAL JouRNAL. By Gabriel Marcel. Translated by Bernard Wall. 
Chicago: Regnery, 1952. Pp. xiii, 344. $6.50. 

Homo Viator. Introduction to a Metaphysic of Hope. By Gabriel Marcel. 
Translated by Emma Craufurd. Chicago: Regnery, 1951. Pp. 270. $3.50. 
Man Acainst Mass Society. By Gabriel Marcel. Translated by G. S. Fraser. 

Chicago: Regnery, 1952. Pp. 205. $4.50. 

EXISTENTIALISM AND HuMANIsM. By Karl Jaspers. Translated by Hanns E. 
Fischer. New York: Russell F. Moore, 1952. Pp. 102. $3.50. 

REASON AND ANTI-REASON IN Our Time. The Struggle for Man’s Mind. By 
Karl Jaspers. Translated by Stanley Godman. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 96. $2.00. 

Way To Wispom. An Introduction to Philosophy. By Karl Jaspers. Trans- 
lated by Ralph Manheim. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. 
208. $3.00. 

Professor Reinhardt begins his excellent survey of existentialism with St. 
Augustine’s statement that “man is an abyss.” The existentialists have brought 
to light once more the abyssal depths of human nature, which had been 
hidden from sight by evolutionary naturalism. Reinhardt charts the course of 
the existentialist challenge to naturalism, beginning with the questions raised 
by Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. He distinguishes carefully between the despair 
of Sartre over man’s predicament in a godless world and the constructive 
efforts of Marcel, Jaspers and Heidegger. Against the wishful thinking of 
some American scholars, who give a primarily anthropocentric interpretation 
of Heidegger’s philosophy, the author correctly observes that, according to 
Heidegger, “any true ‘humanism’ understands the humanitas of man from his 
nearness to Being.” Thus the question of metaphysics is indispensable for 
the understanding of existentialist philosophy. 

The historian of philosophy’s aim is not only to give an accurate report and 
illuminating criticism of a thinker, but also to encourage the reader to make a 
personal study of the original sources. It is a healthy sign, therefore, that the 
number of books by the existentialists, in English translation, is now begin- 
ning to exceed the number of secondary studies about them. Particularly wel- 
come is this good translation of Gabriel Marcel’s Metaphysical Journal, which 
is a fountainhead of his thought, even though Marcel himself disclaims the 
opinion that all his later theses can be derived from this book. Despite the 
achievements of his extensive Gifford lectures, Marcel’s intuitive genius is best 
suited to the journal entry and the short essay. The Journal covers the 
formative years, 1914-23, during which he struggled to free himself from 
idealistic presuppositions and the prejudice that philosophical speculation 
must always express itself in a total system. Painfully, he arrived at the 
conviction that being cannot be reduced to the status of a mere object or a 
mind (understanding “object” in the Kantian sense). Whereas Berdyaev 
identified being with the object-of-knowledge and then denied any meta- 
physics of the human self and freedom, Marcel distinguished between the 
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existential act of being and the object-of-knowledge, thus permitting a meta- 
physical investigation of human and divine reality. 

In his later writings, Marcel has become more sure-footed and synthetic in 
his concrete approach to man and being. But he is still opposed to systemiza- 
tion of doctrine, since he knows of no other way of developing a system than 
that based on an idealistic totality of being. He also prefers to call his position 
a “neo-Socratism” rather than a “Christian existentialism,” since many people 
uncritically associated him with Sartre’s atheism and moral titanism. Homo 
Viator contains two severely critical essays, directed against the doctrines of 
Sartre and Albert Camus, the novelist of the absurd. Other papers give his 
positive reflections on such themes as the meaning of hope, the vow, fidelity 
and immortality. Man against Mass Society helps to clear up the misunder- 
standing that existentialism or “neo-Socratism” represents a flight of the 
individual self from the responsibilities of modern society. Rather, this philo- 
sophical tendency is supremely preoccupied with trying to replace the modern 
breakdown of social life with a humane set of communal relations among 
men. Marcel furnishes a terrifying indictment of the ways in which men 
today are being systematically degraded and robbed of personal integrity and 
social support. He aims at transcending the dilemma of individualism versus 
collectivism, since both alternatives are founded on an abstract, merely tech- 
nical way of handling men. There is need to reaffirm the primacy of men over 
techniques, and of the universal personal values of intelligence and love 
over the impersonal necessities of mass society. Similar themes are enunciated 
in Karl Jaspers’ La situation spirituelle de notre époque, French translation by 
Jean Ladriére and Walter Biemel (Louvain and Paris: E. Nauwelaerts and 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1951. Pp. 248. $1.38), a book that first appeared in 
German in 1931 and that was translated into English as Man in the Modern 
Age (1933). 

The frequently repeated charge that existentialism is basically anti-human- 
istic is squarely met in Jaspers’ Existentialism and Humanism. Since he does 
not maintain the radical absurdity and godlessness of being, Jaspers is not 
obliged to follow Sartre’s attitude of despair over man’s lot in the world. The 
book consists of three essays: on Solon, Goethe, and the possibilities of a 
new humanism. Meditation upon the qualities of Solon and Goethe reveals 
the foundation of European humanism in the tradition of freedom and human 
dignity. Yet a new era of humanistic values cannot merely restore the past, 
since it must take account of the new context provided by the growth of 
science and the experience of catastrophe and nihilism, which a Goethe never 
fully acknowledged. Another common objection against existentialism—that 
it is opposed to scientific method and reason—is dealt with in Jaspers’ lec- 
tures on Reason and Anti-Reason in Our Time. He criticizes Marxism and 
Freudism, because of their exaltation of anti-rational factors in nature and 
history. Marxism supports its claim to comprehensiveness with the myth of 
the omnipotent dialectic; Freudism depends upon the omnicompetence of 
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psychoanalytic explanation. Both philosophies sacrifice human reason and 
freedom to the irrational project of transforming men into well-organized 
and well-behaved animals. 

What Jaspers means more specifically by “reason” can be gathered from 
Way to Wisdom, originally delivered as a radio lecture series. These lectures 
provide a relatively simple and authentic introduction to his standpoint, espe- 
cially in its historical background. His dependence upon Kant matches that of 
Weizsicker, Berdyaev, and Stace, serving as a reminder that a study of Kant 
still constitutes the essential preparation for comprehending contemporary 
philosophy. Philosophical reason is a method of disengaging ourselves from 
exclusive consideration of the world of objective phenomena, which are 
grasped by the scientific understanding. Just as Kant holds that pure reason 
makes an incessant search after the unconditioned, so Jasper views it as a dy- 
namic tendency toward transcendence or God or “The Comprehensive.” The 
latter constitutes a noumenal realm where the dichotomy between subject and 
object is overcome. Reason does not actually attain to the being of God, but 
it does persevere in an attitude of transcending, even when it becomes en- 
tangled in contradictions. It draws its strength from a basic faith in its own 
power and in the reality of “The Comprehensive.” This is the sharply re- 
stricted sense in which Jaspers offers a defense of reason. 

An attempt to overcome the Kantian restrictions concerning metaphysical 
thinking is made by Father André Marc, S. J., in his Dialectique de ['affirma- 
tion: Essai de métaphysique réflexive (Brussels and Paris: L’Edition Uni- 
verselle and Desclée de Brouwer, 1952. Pp. 731. 450 Belgian francs). It is 
worth noting that this bock was completed in 1944, since its remarks on 
Heidegger and on Gilson’s existentialist presentation of St. Thomas would, 
at present, require some modification. Marc suggests that, although the under- 
standing is dependent upon the senses for its data, it is not confined in its 
own act to the limitations of the sense world. Hence by reflecting upon itself 
in the act of knowing, the understanding can seize upon the purely intelligible 
in act and upon its objective intentional reference. Within its own interiority, 
it grasps being and can elaborate a valid metaphysics. For a Kantian like 
Jaspers the outstanding question would be whether the understanding’s re- 
flection reveals anything more than the phenomenal ego, which is propor- 
tioned to the world of phenomenal objects and which therefore contains no 
transcendent aspects. The Thomist might question the advisability of install- 
ing oneself so firmly within a purely intellectual act and then of unrolling 
dialectically the whole panorama of metaphysical deductions. This approach 
certainly outdoes Hamelin and Lavelle at their own type of speculation, but it 
also outruns the properly human manner of reaching being and causes, in 
constant reliance upon sense experience. 

The main interest of Man the Lonely: Preface to Existentialism, by H. 
Van Straelen, $.V.D. (Tokyo: Maruzen, 1952. Pp. 62) stems from the cir- 
cumstances of its composition. The author is a professor at Nanzan Uni- 
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versity in Japan, and his book contains the text of an address on existential- 
ism delivered to professors at that institution. In witness of the widespread 
Japanese interest in existentialism, he lists about forty recent Japanese 
publications on the subject. His exposition stresses the forlornness of man 
and his need for God. A good example of international cooperation at the 
intellectual level is found in Problémes actuels de la phénoménologie, edited 
by H. L. Van Breda, O.F.M. (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1952. Pp. 163). 
This book presents the papers read at an International Colloquium on 
Phenomenology, held at Brussels in 1951 and attended by representatives 
from eight countries. The papers concern the radical point of departure in 
Descartes and Husserl, the value and limits of phenomenology, intentional 
analysis and the problem of speculative thought, the phenomenology of lan- 
guage, and that of will. Professor Eugen Fink’s paper on intentionality sug- 
gests a point of contact between phenomenology and Father Marc’s reflective 
metaphysics. The well-known comparative psychologist, F. J. J. Buytendijk, 
employs a descriptive technique in Phénoménologie de la rencontre, French 
translation by Jean Knapp (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1952. Pp. 59). He 
agrees with Heidegger that a man’s “being-with” other men arouses new 
attitudes, which are not exhibited in his dealings with the world of objects. 
There is a subtle analysis of human comportment in sexual relations and in 
worship. 
Saint Louis University. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


A Reaper’s Guive To T. S. Exiot. A Poem-by-Poem Analysis. By George 

Williamson. New York: The Noonday Press. Pp. 248. $3.50. 

The capital sin of contemporary literary criticism is its virtuosity. When- 
ever the critic centers his attention on his performance rather than on his 
text, he is straying beyond the legitimate boundaries of his craft. Never have 
readers been in so much need of critical exposition of the poetry of their 
own time; and yet too often the criticism forthcoming has illuminated not 
the poetry, but only the psyche of the critic. 

Mr. Williamson’s book comes as a delightful surprise to those of us who 
have almost despaired of receiving help in the explication of our more diffi- 
cult modern poets. For here is a critical work which can reasonably be classi- 
fied only as criticism. It is not philosophy, psychology or anthropology. It is 
exactly what the title promises. It is clear, concise, perceptive commentary on 
Eliot’s nondramatic verse. 

Although Williamson’s intention is to furnish a preliminary analysis rather 
than a final detailed interpretation of each poem, he still succeeds, with re- 
markable economy, in presenting the most searching explication we have yet 
had for some of Eliot’s most provocative work. In the thirty-five pages 
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devoted to The Waste Land, for example, he manages to provide the gen- 
eral reader with all he really needs to know to read the poem intelligently. 
The presumption always is that the reader will explore the sequence of imagi- 
native detail for himself, that the poem will come to each reader as an 
experience. 

We should all be grateful to Mr. Williamson. College teachers will find 
his little volume a godsend. Our practicing critics might well study it as an 
exercise in the methodology of their discipline. 

Fordham University. Erwin W. GEISSMAN. 


SHAME AND GLORY OF THE INTELLECTUALS. By Peter Viereck. Boston: Beacon 

Press. Pp. xvi, 320. $4.00. 

The most obvious fact to the empirical eye is that of change. So notorious 
is it that schools of thought have been founded on it, at least since the days 
of Heraclitus. On the other hand, men have been challenged by it and have 
undertaken the more difficult philosophical quest, the search for the abiding 
in the flux, the relatively absolute and the absolute among the variety of 
things mutable. So absorbed have some minds become in this endeavor that 
they have denied, for various reasons, the reality of change, the Parmenidean 
approach, The climate of opinion, at present, is not Parmenidean. Since Dar- 
win, men have tended to the opinion that all things are in flux. Such being 
the metaphysical milieu, it is but natural that the modern ethic should also 
be characterized by fluidity, that morals should be as mobile as the rerum 
natura, Since politics and economics are dependent on ethics in their human 
aspects, man being one thing with relations to the other categories of being 
about him, they, too, are in anything but a congealed condition. Mr. Viereck 
finds this situation appalling. His reaction is a rather strident appeal for a 
return to a set of standards described generically as the tradition of the West. 
He does this in ten sections which, unfortunately, are rather disconnected. 
The book, apparently, is based on a collection of magazine articles. 

It opens with a section on the author’s fundamental assumptions. These 
are that it is the duty of every citizen to combat totalitarianism as at present 
institutionalized in Soviet Russia; that it was the glory of the intellectuals to 
have fought totalitarianism when it existed in Germany as National Socialism 
and that it is now their shame that they do not fight it when it appears in 
Russia as Communism. The last sentence explains the title of the book. The 
section, however, contains several subdivisions which are not directly con- 
cerned with the fundamental assumptions listed by the author. One is entitled 
“Towards a New Dissent” and urges the study of the political writings of 
John Adams, Calhoun, Randolph of Roanoke and Rufus Choate, to mention 
only the Americans cited. The next is “Basic Definitions: Liberalism, Con- 
servatism,” the dividing line between these two schools of thought being, 
according to the author, roughly that which separates the followers of Rous- 
seau from those of Calvin. In “The ‘Literary Fallacy’ Is No Fallacy” the 
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author stresses the importance of ideas in terms of O’Shaughnessy’s “We are 
the music makers.” “The Restoration of Halos” is a short description of the 
author’s idea of the role of the intellectual in society. The other sections 
are similarly divided. The second, “The Table Talk of Gaylord Babbitt,” is 
an attack on “the new style philistine” whose main activity is “the facile game 
of philistine baiting,” the device of Flaubert and Balzac, The third section, 
called “Vignettes on Thin Ice,” is very aphoristic and varied. The fourth, 
“The Nature of the Crisis,” traces the rise of totalitarianism from 1870 to the 
present day and incorporates many of the ideas advanced in the pertinent 
chapters of the author’s Conservatism Revisited. The next section deals with 
“Russia and Peace,” followed by “Lest We Forget: Fascism Revisited.” The 
seventh is entitled “The Nature of Freedom,” the eighth “Bait the Baiters,” 
an aggressive plea for basic unity among nontotalitarians, the ninth “Which 
Kind of Conservatism?” and the tenth “Free Dissent Versus Conspiratorial 
Dissent,” a discussion of the question of academic freedom vis-a-vis Com- 
munism. 

A great deal of the book is ad hoc writing. To find the perennial in it is 
a difficult task because, in addition to the structure of the book, the author 
has a highly personal style of writing. His basic idea, that it must be recog- 
nized that certain truths are such independently of the minds thinking them 
and of the concrete circumstances in which they arise, is, of course, sound. 
The further fact that among these objective truths are some of an ethical 
character having effects, for weal or woe, on the social, political and economic 
aspects of life is equally valid. These truths form the hard core of the ideas 
called by the author the tradition of the West. To these, as objective stand- 
ards, he urges the West to return, having found, in Roger Williams’ words, 
that men have a tendency “to grow wanton in their liberties.” But the ethic 
of flux has a metaphysic of flux behind it, usually called relativism, and this 
is a reaction to the static quality of nineteenth-century materialistic posi- 
tivism which in turn was a reaction to the idealism which flourished before 
1850. So the skein would have to be unraveled till what Comte called Des- 
cartes’s cerebral episode was reached and the unhappy injection of the 
epistemological problem into Western thought. As the author observed, the 
“literary fallacy” is no fallacy. Even at this point an ultimate basis would 
not be reached. The Incarnation and its prolongation in Christianity in visible 
form would have to be faced. For the values the author wishes recognized, 
values not only Western but universal, have been absorbed into Christianity 
and elevated by it. 

Fordham University. Vincent C. Hopxins. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH OF THE Protestant HeriTaGe. Edited by Vergilius 
Ferm. New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 481. $6.00. 
Scholars who venture into the field of American church history only too 
often wander about, lost and loudly lamenting the lack of guideposts in that 
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vast and uncharted area. They, as well as the average reader interested in 
organized Christianity, will find the present volume of considerable use. We 
have had a number of books, it is true, to explain some of the groups within 
Protestantism. But almost invariably the bodies discussed have been selected 
for their strangeness—Holy Rollers, snake handlers, cultists of the occult. 
The merit of the present book is that it bypasses the sects and the cults to 
discuss the churches of American Protestantism. 

Each of the score of chapters in the present work tells us something of the 
origins, the history, the teaching, the present status of a segment of Protes- 
tantism. That segment may be either a single church—e.g., the Episcopal— 
or it may be a group of churches using the same denominational name—e.g., 
the Baptists. The editor (who, by the way, contributed one of the poorest 
chapters) gave his contributors a free hand. The value of each chapter 
consequently varies. But the authors, chosen for their expertness in the 
field, commonly follow the pattern indicated and add a useful bibliography. 

The essays are of necessity short; one does not expect, and will not find 
a full explanation of just what, for example, an Old Side Anti-Burgher 
Seceder or Covenanter Presbyterian was. Questions may be raised why 
some churches are discussed, while others, equally or more important, are 
omitted. Many assertions will be disputed or flatly denied by readers of the 
present volume. But when all its defects are weighed, the book still remains 
a very useful contribution in a very important and largely unknown field. 

New York, N. Y. FRANcis X. CURRAN. 


A Guipe To THE History OF SciENCE. By George Sarton. Waltham, Mass.: 

Chronica Botanica Co. Pp. xvii, 316, $7.50. 

In recent years many colleges and universities have introduced courses in 
the history of science in an effort to bridge the gap between the humanities 
and the natural sciences. This book by Harvard’s renowned historian of sci- 
ence is an excellent introduction to this growing field. An introductory section 
consists of three lectures delivered in 1948 at University College, London, 
in which Professor Sarton explains the purpose and significance of the history 
of science, and gives some suggestions on how it can be taught most effec- 
tively. The remainder of the book is a bibliographic summary intended as a 
vade mecum for students of the history of science. This section includes bibli- 
ographies of encyclopedias, standard reference works, and periodicals in 
history, science, the philosophy of science, and the history of science. There 
are separate listings of books on the history of special sciences, and on the 
history of science in various countries and various cultural groups. Lists of 
societies, institutes, museums, libraries, congresses, and prizes in the field of 
the history of science are also given. The bibliographies are not as compre- 
hensive as the more than seventy-five Critical Bibliographies published by 
Professor Sarton in /sis during the past forty years, but should be of great 
value to scholars in many different fields. 
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HistoricaL Aspects oF Orcanic Evo.ution. By Philip G. Fothergill. Lon- 
don: Hollis and Carter. Pp. xvii, 427. 35s. 

This up-to-date historical account of organic evolution fills a real need. 
The author, a professor at the University of Durham and a Catholic, intends 
his book for the educated layman as well as the professional biologist. The 
first section sweeps through the historical development of the idea of organic 
evolution from the Greeks to the end of the nineteenth century. In the second 
section the chief causal theories of evolution developed since 1900 and their 
relationship to formal genetics are discussed. An epilogue presents the scien- 
tific evidence for the truth of the evolutionary hypothesis: it is the only 
scientific hypothesis which is able to rationalize and render intelligible a 
vast array of observed phenomena in various fields of science. A very com- 
plete bibliography of over 750 references completes this volume, which should 
be read by anyone who wishes to discuss evolution intelligently. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
Sciences. By Sister Helen Sullivan, O.S.B. New York: Vantage Press. 
Pp. xxi, 188. $3.75. 

This ambitious textbook for college seniors is a practical attempt to make 
ever more remote the problem of overspecialization. It is designed primarily 
to serve as a guide for a reading course. Each chapter briefly pinpoints a few 
essential ideas and then presents the student with an extensive required 
reading list. Also included are questions and discussion topics for a quasi- 
seminar class procedure. The early chapters handle the nature of knowledge, 
the early Greek theory of nature, and the Thomistic philosophy of nature. 
In the next two chapters, on the physical sciences, chemistry and physics are 
singled out for more detailed treatment. Mathematics, as a speculative science 
and the author’s specialty, is given three full chapters. The book concludes 
with four chapters that consider the Thomistic concept of science, the value 
of science, the relation of science to other fields, and finally, a plea for an 
integral view of human knowledge. 


A History oF THE THEORIES OF AETHER AND Exectricity, Vol. I, The 
Classical Theories. By Sir Edmund Whittaker. London: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, Ltd.; New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. xiv, 434. $12.00. 
Retirement from his professional chair has made it possible for Sir 

Edmund Whittaker to bring up to date a history of the theories of electricity 

he had published in 1910. The present volume covers the ground of the pre- 

vious work and is to be followed by a second volume treating of the develop- 

ments since 1900. 

Fragments of the history of electricity are quite generally known, but even 
most scientists do not realize the variety of concepts and constructions which 
have been proposed in the relatively short history of the theories of electrical 
charges and fields. While sections of the work are intended for the reading 
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of mathematicians only, generous portions of descriptive matter will be use- 
ful for anyone interested in the development of scientific theory. 


Tue PuiLosopny or Science. By Stephen Toulmin. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. (Hutchinson’s University Library.) Pp. viii, 176. $2.25. 
Scientific laymen, especially philosophers, will find Professor Toulmin’s 

volume an illuminating introduction to the aims and methods of twentieth- 

century science. It details several examples in an effort to clarify the logic 
of the sciences. A key point discussed is the difference between natural history 
and natural science: the laws of nature are not so much concerned with the 
regularities of phenomena as with the form of the regularities. Thus laws are 
not to be considered as either true or false or probable, but rather as ap- 
plicable or not to given systems and under certain circumstances. It would 
be unfortunate if the author’s lack of interest in essences were to keep meta- 
physicians from reading his account of what modern scientists mean by 


their theories. 


ScieENcE AND Humanism. Physics in Our Time. By Erwin Schrédinger. New 

York: Cambridge University Press. Pp. 69. $2.00. 

This thin volume contains four lectures delivered at University College, 
Dublin, where the author is a member of the Institute of Advanced Study. 
The first lecture considers the end of scientific research, and shows that the 
humanistic value of these endeavors has been obscured by an overemphasis 
on the practical achievements of science. The remaining lectures are devoted 
to the philosophical implications of the new view of matter that is arising 
as a result of the development of modern physical theory. The new emphasis 
on Form rather than Substance, the limitations of our models, and the rela- 
tion of the breakdown of continuity with causality and free will, are all 
treated in clear and simple language. 


BERTRAND RussELL’s CONSTRUCTION OF THE EXTERNAL WorLp. By Charles 

A. Fritz, Jr. New York: The Humanities Press Inc. Pp. 243. $4.50. 

The book consists of an account of Russell’s philosophical method and his 
attempt to base philosophy and science on what seem to him sufficiently 
certain foundations. The author first illustrates Russell’s method by its suc- 
cessful application in mathematics, and then discusses its applications in the 
larger context of philosophy and in the special field of the philosophy of 
science. The evolution of Russell’s thought is indicated. 

Also within the scope of the author is a criticism and evaluation of Rus- 
sell’s position. While appreciating contributions Russell has made, he does 
not grant that he has succeeded in his primary purposes. 


Symmetry. By Hermann Weyl. Princeton: Princeton University Press. Pp. 


168. $3.75. 
The place of symmetry in art and nature has long been recognized. Only 
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Continuing the magnificent story begun in The History of the 
Primitive Church, here is another great book in a series covering 
the entire history of the Catholic Church. This volume describes the 
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Scholars have paid high tribute to this monumental achievement 
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relatively recently have scientists discovered its usefulness as an instrument 
of discovery and organization in theoretical physics. Hence there is a certain 
charm in finding a great modern physicist turning back to the symmetry of 
art and nature in the four lectures which constitute this book. The funda- 
mental symmetries are clearly presented in a great variety of illustrations 
from art and nature and are finally given a mathematical interpretation, 
designed for “a wider circle . . . than that of learned specialists.” 

Professor Wey! is able to show us the place of symmetry in ancient and 
modern art and ornament, in botany, zoology, atomic physics and mathe- 
matics. The wideness of his interests makes the book very attractive. 


AFRICAN FOLKTALES AND SCULPTURE. Folktales selected and edited by Paul 
Radin with the collaboration of Elinore Marvel. Introduction to the tales 
by Paul Radin. Sculpture selected with an Introduction by James Johnson 
Sweeney. (Bollingen Series XXXII.) New York: Pantheon Books. Pp. 
xvi, 355, 165 plates. $8.50. 

A handsome book, with handsome contents. The stories, selected from all 
over Negro Africa, are charming and well selected; they will amaze those 
still ignorant enough to regard Negroes as “inferior.” For the more intelli- 
gent, the folktales offer a mine of enjoyment and inspiration and insight. The 
sculptures, drawn from the western part of Negro Africa, really form another 
book, and one to be treasured, too. Introductions are brief but quite ade- 
quate. Our own literature and art, of whatever persuasion, will benefit greatly 
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by this felicitous volume. The Bollingen Foundation is to be congratulated 
on making the book available at such a moderate price. 


EXTERNAL MorPHOLOGY OF THE Primate Brain. By Cornelius J. Connolly. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas. Pp. xiii, 378, 16 tables, 343 
illustrations. $10.00. 

Although this book is of a technical nature, and primarily of interest to 
students of the architecture and history of the primate brain, it deserves 
honorable mention in this review as the mature work of the Head of the 
Department of Anthropology at Catholic University, and of one of the senior 
physical anthropologists of the United States. In addition to supplying the 
basic data on the physical characteristics of the brain, data of recommended 
interest to anthropologists, the book also shows how much and how little 
we can discern of the evolution of the human brain from the study of endo- 
cranial casts. A great deal of foolishness found its way into anthropological 
literature on this subject in the past. Father Connolly’s classic monograph 
corrects that foolishness. In addition, it supplies extensive information, 
according to described methods, concerning material available in the United 
States National Museum. All three of these characteristics of his work are 
appreciated by the scientist. A real scientist achieved this monograph. 


THe Primitive City or Timpuctoo. By Horace Miner. Princeton, N. J.: 
Published for the American Philosophical Society by Princeton University 
Press. Pp. xx, 297, 26 illustrations, 15 charts and maps. $5.00. 

This neat volume is the result of the search for and the study of a city 
which was not of European or Western origin, and which had not been exposed 
to these influences to any marked degree. The reason for such search and 
study was a valid one. The cities which have yielded the basis for current so- 
ciological characterizations of cities have all been Western. The author wished 
to make a contribution to the study of city versus folk ways, and to derive 
his material from a non-Western city. Thus, a beginning could be made in 
deciding whether the city per se was conducive to certain patterns, or 
whether it was the Western influence only that made our concept of the city 
what it is. The body of this book can be read as a description of life, writ- 
ten in the usual anthropological way, in a city about which we knew little. 
Then he adds a chapter on the urban character of Timbuctoo. He finds, in 
general, that impersonal social relations, the decline of the “sacred” in daily 
importance, and conflicts are indeed characteristic of Timbuctoo. No new 
methodological tools are devised; in general, this phase of the study is a 
distinct but not a great contribution to the study of urbanization. 


Spinoza Dictionary. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philosophical 
Library. Pp. xiv, 309. $5.00. 


This is a collection of translated quotations from the formal works and 
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This book, solidly based on the philosophy of Thomas 
Aquinas, presents the philosophy of human nature in a well- 
organized progression of thought. Each of the 14 chapters 
discusses a particular facet of the general question as to 
its meaning, and works through the data to an answer. 
Then, the essential results of the discussion are summed up 
in definitions and proofs in syllogistic form. Finally, a group 
of suggested readings is provided to aid in further develop- 
ing the topic. A guide to opposing philosophical systems, 
and discussions of related topics are included in the appendix. 
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correspondence of Baruch Spinoza. The editor attempts a partial solution to 
one of the liminal problems in understanding Spinoza: his use of old and 
common words with new and personal meanings. Spinoza is here given the 
opportunity to speak for himself, telling us what he means by the words 
“God,” “Freedom,” “Mode,” etc. As is evident, no mere dictionary of terms 
can mirror the rigorist form which was part and parcel of Spinoza’s philoso- 
phizing, but the present work does serve as partial interpreter for his some- 
times confusing thought and language. 


THe Wortp or Sitence. By Max Picard. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. Pp. 

231. $2.50. 

Investigating the nature and meaning of silence, its power to heal and 
make whole again a broken world, Max Picard approaches his subject with 
all the imagination of a poet and with that gift, common to poet and phi- 
losopher, of seeing hidden relationships. In a series of vignettes, he presents 
his subject from many points of view: silence and things, silence and knowl- 
edge, silence and faith, silence and love, etc. The basic theme, however, is 
the mysterious link between silence and the wholeness of being. Only in 
silence are the fragments pieced together, the scattered distractions of every- 
day life forged into a single presence that is whole and makes whole what 
it permeates. 

Gabriel Marcel has written the Preface to the work. 
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Essays ON THE SocioLocy oF KNowLepce. By Karl Mannheim. Edited by 
Paul Kecskemeti. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. viii, 327. $6.00. 
In a series of essays, some previously published in German, others here 

published for the first time, Karl Mannheim attacks the problem of the rela- 
tionship between human thought and the social forces enveloping the 
thinker. It is the problem of the so-called “existential determination” of 
thought, its inseparability from the historical context that forms its matrix 
and alone gives it complete meaning. Paul Kecskemeti, who has translated and 
edited the work, also provides a useful introduction to Mannheim’s thought, 
wherein he outlines the intellectual and political background against which 
it developed, its stages of growth, and a brief critique. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GosPeLs. By Ronald A. Knox. New York: Sheed and 

Ward. Pp. xviii, 284. $3.75. 

An introduction which remarks briefly on the style, purpose, and distinc- 
tive approach of each evangelist, and a section-by-section commentary on 
each separate Gospel, constitute Monsignor Knox’s new book. The commen- 
tary is marked by a refreshing directness and restraint that refuses to darken 
knowledge by reading into the text; by the use of parallel passages to illumine 
meanings and to construct a total picture of each incident; by solutions to 
difficult passages, which are stimulating if not always definitive. There is a 
plenty of good things scattered in these pages; even those familiar with the 
Gospels may find much that they missed before. But Monsignor Knox ap- 
parently intended his book for those who come to a close study of the Gospels 
for the first time, “those who have no skill in Latin or Greek, but want to 
read the Bible for themselves without shirking the difficulties” (p. vii). With 
such readers, however, his book may, unfortunately, prove less successful. 
It presupposes too much and can hardly replace, though it admirably comple- 
ments, a word-by-word and verse-by-verse exegesis. 


PLato’s STATESMAN. A Translation of the Politicus of Plato with Introductory 
Essays and Footnotes. By J. B. Skemp. (Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy 
and Science.) New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. 244. $4.00. 

This thorough, well-written work, the first separate edition in English of the 
Politicus, aims to present the unity and full meaning of the dialogue. The 
amply footnoted translation is preceded by three long introductory essays. 
Professor Skemp sets the date of composition between 367 and 362-1 B.c., 
the dramatic date at 399. He holds that the scope of the dialogue—one of 
a planned tetralogy—is more than methodological. After tracing the develop- 
ment of Plato’s political thought, he inquires into the Method of Division, 
which is playfully exaggerated in the Politicus to warn overenthusiastic 
disciples of its limitations. The political purpose of the Kronos Myth, in 
Skemp’s interpretation, is “to give a cosmic background to politics and to 
put the ideal ruler of the golden age outside serious consideration in this 
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dialogue.” One of several headings under which the Myth is discussed is its 
anticipation of the Timaeus in presenting God as ‘framer’ and ‘father’ of a 
universe which has a soul of its own and which is continually rescued from 
its tendency toward primordial chaos by God’s psychic—not physical—influ- 
ence. There is a synopsis of the dialogue, an appendix on the date of the 
Timaeus, and a short index. The text is that of Burnet, with indicated excep- 
tions, and the Stephanus numbers are given. 


A Monument To St. Jerome. Essays on Some Aspects of his Life, Works, 
and Influence. Edited by Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. Pp. 295. $4.50. 

This is a volume of scholarly essays in which most of the “irascible 
hermit’s” many parts are readably discussed. A general sketch of St. Jerome’s 
life (by Father Murphy) is filled out by Jesuit Ferdinand Cavallera’s por- 
trait of his personality. Louis N. Hartmann, C.SS.R., looks into Jerome’s 
claim to the title, doctor maximus in exponendis sacris scripturis. It was his 
distinctively Western cast of mind, Gustave Bardy says, which caused his 
remarkable unconcern for Greek theological speculation and controversy. 
After the essay in which Father Murphy examines Jerome’s historical sense, 
his spiritual doctrine—an austere regimen tempered by the sincere tender- 
ness which he showed toward his spiritual children—is outlined by Eugene 
P. Burke, C.S.P. Jean-Remy Palanque finds that Jerome’s reaction to the 
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barbarian invasions was one of anguish, withdrawal, and ‘carry-on.’ His 
inconsistent wavering between love for and antipathy toward secular wisdom 
is traced by Edwin A. Quain, S.J., to the different emotional states and dis- 
parate provocations under which he dealt with the problem during his life. 


THe Two Sovereicnties. A Study of the Relationship Between Church and 
State. By Joseph Lecler, S.J. New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. x, 
186. $3.75. 

This is a study of one important aspect of the Church-State problem: the 
attitude of the Church toward the sovereignty of the State. Part One is doc- 
trinal and explains in terms of papal documents the “revolutionary” Catholic 
principles. The Church has a sovereignty distinct from that of the State. 
The distinction does not mean separation but demands harmony. The Church, 
the spiritual power, has a primacy over the State which does not deny the 
sovereignty of the State. Part Two is historical and shows the Church apply- 
ing and developing these principles. Caesaro-Papism threatened to deny the 
distinction of the two sovereignties by combining both under the Prince; 
Clericalism by combining both under the Church; Secularism by reducing 
the Church to the status of a private society within the State. These threats 
teach the historical necessity of dualism and its inherent insufficiency which 
points toward a unity attainable only beyond the temporal limits of this earth. 


Economic STABILITY IN A CHANncING WorLp. Essays in Economic Theory 
and Policy. By John H. Williams. New York: Oxford University Press. 
Pp. 284. $5.00. 

The book is a collection of the author’s previously published essays. They 
deal with the relation of economic theory to public policy both in the domestic 
and international spheres. The work contains eleven essays, six of which are 
devoted to various aspects of the Marshall Plan. Two others deal with the 
economics of John M. Keynes. The author has had wide experience as a 
banker, a university professor and an advisor on American aid to postwar 


Europe. 


Tue Seven Deapty Sins. By Morton W. Bloomfield, East Lansing, Michigan: 

The Michigan State College Press. Pp. xiv, 482. $7.50. 

In this work primarily intended for specialists in medieval literature, his- 
tory, theology and art, Professor Bloomfield studies the concept of the seven 
cardinal sins. Maintaining that the sins originated in Gnostic speculations 
and Hellenistic astral sciences, he traces their history through Cassian and 
Gregory the Great and into the Middle Ages where they became a common 
theme in literature, theology and art. 

The specialist in medieval literature will find here both a discussion of the 
innumerable major and minor works in which the cardinal sins appear as 
well as an attempted correlation of the concept with other elements of medi- 


eval culture. 
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